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TuroucH the iron net-work of the dungeon bars, 
obliquely fell the last rays of the setting sun, and shone 
with a cold glare upon the chains of the prisoner, the 
dinks of which had been worn smooth by a restlessness 
like that of the chafed tiger in his cage. Under the 

ings of an excited mind, he had paced the floor, 
far as his fetters permitted, with a hurried irregular 


k > Bitread, till nature became exhausted and he sunk intoa 


Bake 
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a feverish sleep upon his pallet of straw. His hair, that 
> had grown to a great length during his confinement, 
Biel) in rich masses of gold around features of exquisite 
formation, from which the pale hand of sorrow had 
plucked the roses of early youth. Though the winds 
* . . 7 ° ° 
his nineteenth summer were fanning his cheeks, the 
ison damps and the strong passions that had been at 


ue J 


rin his mind had marred them with the lines of 


They were pale and sallow, and their hollow 
rance where the long eyelashes lay in folds upon 

the sunken orbs of sight, was that of a skeleton’s. His 
"Flips were pale and parched with fever, yet scorn and 
-defiance were palpably traced on their indignant curl. 
The expression of his brow was different, for its marble 
fexpanse was unmarked by a line; all was smooth and 
Pplacid save some slight corrugations, where it joined 
his well-formed nose, as if reason held her throne com- 
posedly during the tempest of passion. His sleep was 
| restless, and his murmurings frequent—broken sen- 
‘Pitences, wild and incoherent, mingled with curses. It 
was awful to hear the very soul of a being soon to be 
launched into eternity, even in dreams, breathing forth 
blasphemy and cursing. The prison door opened and 
amiddle-aged woman entered. She was plainly but 
neatly attired, and in her appearance was that inde- 
'§aribable something which bespeaks at once birth and 
Prespectability. Her countenance was sorrowful, and 
her eyes gave evidence of former tears; but she had 





regained her composure, and was evidently striving to 


“Bkeep down the strong emotions that were stirring in 
her bosom. Her feet glided noiselessly over the pave- 
ment, and the broken-hearted widow stood over the 
prison couch of her condemned child. She gazed upon 
his pale haggard features as he slept in mute and mo- 
tionless agony. She thought of his innocent childhood, 
his promising youth, his manly beauty, and then the 
fearful thought of his aberration from virtue darted 
Becross her mind—his guilt—his condemnation—the 
sundering of his earthly hopes—his eternal destiny, 
md her own utter desolation. Nature triumphed over 
the calmness which the spirit of religion had infused 
into her bosom. Her lips quivered—her large tears 
Pike rain poured upon the face of the sleeper as she 
Hl upon him, and clasping him in her arms wept 


Aroused from his slumber, the condemned lay in the 
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embraces of her who had pillowed his head in child- 
hood. There was a wildness in his looks that beg- 
gared description, an occasional emotion of sorrow and 
tenderness which was suddenly checked by pride- 
’T was the sunshine of his better nature gleaming out, 
which was soon darkened by the stubbornness of de- 
spair. The tear that was due to his own situation, 
and to maternal sorrow, he froze at its source, lest he 
might incur the imputation of weakness. He was 
naturally a youth of great decision of character, and 
falling into evil society, had been applauded for his 
stoicism, till to raise it to its highest grade, as he 
madly supposed, he exchanged all the fine sensibilities 
of his nature, and the religious precepts of his mother’s 
inculcation, for the apathy of philosophy, falsely so 
called, and the wild tenets of an impious infidelity. 
The foundation of all just principles being thus sub- 
verted, he became the companion of smugglers, for- 
feited his life to the offended laws of his country, and 
was endeavouring now by the doctrines that he had 
embraced, to sustain his soul amidst the horrors of an 
ignominious death, that was about to usher him into the 
presence of his creator and judge. It was in vain that 
the frantic mother besought her misguided child to 
implore the forgiveness of the God whose protection 
he had abandoned, and seek the consolations of that re- 
ligion which alone could smooth the asperities of déath’s 
thorny path, and shed the light of eternal consolation 
upon the darkness of the yawning sepulchre. Unshaken 
in his firm resolves, unabased in proud stubbornness of 
heart, he beheld unmoved the streaming tears of his 
widowed parent, and with unblanched brow prepared 
to meet the fate that awaited him, and the face of his 
offended God. As she hung around his knees, tears, 
prayers, and entreaties, were mingied with an earnest- 
ness of soul that might have moved a statue; but when 
expostulation had failed, her sorrow broke forth in the 
loud passionate wail of despair, and then when her 
voice and faculties were exhausted in broken incohe-- 
rencies, were heard in gaspings “ My son! my son? 
Death! Judgment! Eternity!” 
* * « * * * . = 

The light boat danced over the waters like a thing 
of air, till it reached the ship that waved its light 
wings as if rejoicing in the morning breeze. The 
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became a point on the horizon, and disappeared to the 
view. 

Leaning against the point of a rock, with her hand 
convulsively pressed against her fluttering heart, the 
sorrow-stricken widow stood, and followed with intent 
yet tearless eye, the “ living prison” to which her son, 
the only hope of her exisience, had been consigned- 





Others had parted with their friends upon the beach, 
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but there was something to reconcile them to the se- 
‘paration—the ennobling consciousness of the discharge 
of duty to their country, and the proud renown to be 
derived from a participation in the triumphs of the 
English flag; and while the parting tears were shed, 
their minds in the recollection of former honour, and 
the endearments of former affection, were weaned 
from the bitterness of the present, and anticipated the 
future joyful meeting. To her there was no consola- 
tion. From the ignominy of the scaffold he had been 
transferred to the mast, to serve in disgrace the coun- 
try whose laws he had violated. There were no 
pleasing reflections in his past history for her to rest 
upon, like oases in the barren waste of memory—and 
perverted in principles he justified, no hopes for the 
future. His affections were extinct—with the coldness 


of monumental marble, he endured the parting sorrows | 
of her who had proved herself so fond and faithful a | importune heaven for proper blessings, 


——_ 
brow like the smile of an approving God, the rai 


of a glorious morrow, though nat 

him, her heart was jnnnpeuttty 8 oer over 
that Wis Creator had taken him from a world of 

ing and of sin. She had parted from him - hang 
scaffold was ready for its victim; she had’ parted ~ 
him when the dangers of the Ocean, of warfare —_ 
the corruptions of moral turpitude presented hen 
selves in all their fearfulness. A darkness 
over all, and there was no hope of meeting. She had’ 
parted from him now, but there was hope in the se 
ration—they would meet again in the bosom of thes 
God. 

By way of moral, youth confide not in your own 
strength, neither in your own wisdom, “Trust in God” 
Parents! inculcate upon the minds of your children 
proper principles, set before them proper examples, 
the all-seeing 





parent, and with reluctance received the oft declined | eye notes your tears, and in answer to your ferven: 
bible and prayer-book, which had been sanctified by | petitions, will grant you the hearts of your offspr; 
a mother’s holiest aspirations. The ship at length | “ Cast your bread upon the waters and it shal] be seen 





disappeared, and he was committed to the wide world | many days hence.” 


of waters and to God. 

How wise is the providence that obscures events 
from the eye of man. How kind the hand that raises 
not the veil of futurity. Well is it for the mother, as 
she gazes upon the face of her sleeping infant, to read 
there the evidences of future worth and future renown, 
that she does not know that he is destined to bring 


down in sorrow to a premature grave, her hoary hairs, | 


and that the tongue which she taught to lisp its crea- 


tor’s praises, shall breathe forth the foulness of blas- | 


phemy, and the vile poison of infidelity. 


* * * * ¥ * me - 


The hospital was crowded with the wounded that 
poured in from every vessel of the fleet. Many were 
the revolting sights that presented themselves—men 
maimed in a thousand different ways—carried in the 
arms of their shipmates, or in hammocks. Piercing 
were the cries of the sufferers—the shrillness of acute 
agony—ths delirium of fever, and the long groans of 
deep-seated pain, appalled the heart; while the cla- 
mours of impatience, and the imprecations of daring 
wickedness confused while they chilled the senses. 
A hammock was borne by four. The miserable occu- 
pant uttered no groan, but remained in a swoon-like 
silence till he was carried to his place. The covering 
‘was removed, and a miserable sailor disclosed in all 
the hid ss of di ment and blood. He 
had been horribly mangled in a late action by a splint 
that had carried away one of his arms and torn some 
of his ribs, till they stared out from the flesh like spikes 
and left bare the intestines within. Notwithstanding 
the most acute pains racked him, and the gore drenched 
his couch, he uttered neither curses nor complaints, 
but sustained his sorrow by the single vigour of a 
meek and well ordered mind. There was a mildness 
of expression in the clear blue eye of the wounded 
™mariner, and a resignation in his pale bloodless features 
that attested the Christian independent of the holy as- 
pirations that came from his lips, like the faint uttered 
echoes of music. He was indeed a Christian. Amid 
the solitude of the vast ocean, which was a fit type of 
the eternity to which he was hastening, the still small 
‘voice of God had spoken to the heart of the wanderer, 
and he had harkened to its dictates. Recovery was 
hopeless, and the dying man had but one wish before 
his dissolution—the sight of his mother. To her he 
‘wished to communicate in person, the happy change 
that had taken place in his views and in his feelings, 
and then depart in peace. 

She had listened with tears of grateful joy to her son 
as in whispers he detailed the particulars of his late 
experience, and when hia voice grew inarticulate and 
ceased, and the placid serenity of death stole over his 
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EASTERN SPLENDOUR. 


One of the most remarkable features of this oxty. 
ordinary city (Lucknow) is its elephants, which ae 
| maintained in multitudes; immense numbers belang 
| to the king, and all the nobility and rich people poses 
| as many as their means will admit. In royal proc. 
) sions, festivals, and state occasions, they appear in 
crowds. A battalion of elephants, 15 abreast, forme 
into a close serried column, richly caparisoned ig 
flowing jhoals of scarlet and gold, with silver howdahs, 
; and bearing the natives of rank clothed in glitteri 
tissues, form an imposing sight; but this can only be 
| seen with full effect in the open country beyond the 
|city. Once within the streets, the jostling and em. 
| fusion are tremendous, and not unfrequently, in very 
| narrow passes, ladders and housings, or perhaps put 
of the roof on the veranda of the projected buildings, 
| are torn away by the struggles for precedence display- 
| ed with elephants acquainted with their strength, and 
| entering with ardour into the resolves of the Ma- 
moots, to gain or maintain the foremost places Bk 
phants breed here in a state of domestication; api 
young ones, not larger than a good sized pig, are fre 
quently seen frolicking by the sides of their mothes 
throughout the streets of Lucknow—a spectacle fraught 
with interest to the eye of an European; and lage 
camels are equally numerous, and when handsomely 
caparisoned add considerably to the splendour et 
procession. The king’s stud does not consist of fewer 
than a thousand horses, many of which are periet 
specimens of the finest breeds, and are considend 
paragons of their kind; these are brought ou:to® 
crease the splendour of his retinue, and even we 
ordinary occasions his suwarre exceeds im mubtiede 
and variety any European nation of ostentatious sew. 
—Asiatic Journal. 
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MYSTERIOUS VAULT IN BARBADOES. 


TueRE is a vault in Barbadoes in which ne mm 
has courage enough to deposit the dead. In 16 
the first coffin was placed in it, and since that pena 
in 1808, 1812, 1816 and 1819, several others law 
been placed there. At each time, however, notwith 
standing every precaution to prevent its recurrent 
the coffins have been found thrown out of plage # 
the utmost confusion. The door of the vault requi# 


result has been witnessed. There is no secret 
to the vault, nor is there any possible way of 
ing the mystery. 








the efforts of six men to open it, and yet this invanal®, 
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Lyons, though sometimes frequented by the invalid, 
has always been the resort of the gay and the affluent: 
its delicious climate, no less than the varied and _pic- 
turesque scenery of its neighbourhood, invite to that 
pleasing dissipation of mind which may be considered 
as constituting gladness; and as the place has always 
been distinguished as the scene of harmless pleasure, 
fe-v visit it but such as can enter freely into its chas- 
tened amusements. 

A few summers since, the Count and Countess So- 
lenski were recognised as standing at the head of the 
fashionable world at Lyons; they were natives of 
Hungary, had moved amongst the best society of Paris 
and Vienna, and to a polished education added a ready 
wit and a most amiable politeness: they uniformly 
acted as if their own happiness was immediately de- 
rived from the sight of happiness in others; and these 
good qualities were the more remarkable from their 
being enabled fully to indulge in them. The count 
was a person of consequence in his native country, 
had been an ambassador to the French court from the 
sovereign of Austria, and, what some might consider 
still better, he was immensely rich. 

On the north of Lyons stands a venerable but capa- 
cious chateau, surrounded by a domain of considerable 
extent and singular beauty. The grounds are thrown 
into natural inequalities; and, at this time, were wild 
and uncultivated—covered, here and there, with lofiy 
trees, and watered by numerous rivers and artificial 
ponds. The spires of the churches of Lyons were 
harely visible from the more elevated parts of the do- 
main, and in the recess of a neighbouring wood stood 
asombre and quiet convent, from which the nuns had 
been driven at the period of the revolution. 

The chateau itself, independent of the domain, had 
mthing to recommend it except its convenience: it 
was spacious ; the rooms were large, and affurded ac- 
commodation to a numerous retinue. ‘These were 
advantages which the count could not find elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood, and, accordingly, he became the 
purchaser of the chateau. Once a week he saw com- 
pany: marquees were erected on the green sward 
before the door; and these artificial saloons were always 
hung with a gay and delightful profusion of flowers. 
The taste of the count and countess was not less re- 
markable than the splendour of their entertainments, 
and though the company was always select, it was 
woiformly numerous. 

As might be expected, the count and his lady were 
great favourites among the fashionable people of Lyons, 
and their regret was consequently the more sincere 
and acute when they learned that the count was sud- 
denly recalled to the court of his sovereign. Before 
his departure, however, he resolved on giving a fete 
more magnificent than any which had hitherto cha- 
racterised his entertainments. On the appointed day 
the good people of Lyons were in motion. It was 
quite a holiday with them; the grounds were thrown 
open for their amusement and gratification; and the 
cards of the hospitable host and hostess lay on tables 
which had not been previously honoured with such 
Visitants. 

At an early hour in the evening the chateau was 
all life and bustle : the company, joyous and animated, 
had already arrived ; and, under the excitation of the 
moment, the ladies looked more than usually lovely, 
amd the genilemen were, as Frenchmen always are, 
polite and attentive. Amidst the beauties who ealiv- 

| ped, with their presence, the gladsome scene, none 
deservedly attracted so much homage as Madame 


maturity to female charms; her eheek glowed with 
the ripe, rich flush of perfect beauty; and her figure 
had attained its most bewitching roundness. ‘Tall, but 
elegantly proportioned, her dress admirably adjusted to 
the display of her person. It had the double advan- 
tage of being splendid and suitable, and as she moved 
along 


“Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 


She was accompanied by her husband, a young man 
in the prime of life, dressed in the uniform of the 
German hussars, to which corps he appeared to belong. 
They had not been long at Lyons; but, short as the 
period had been, they excited considerable curiosity: 
they appeared to be uncommonly eager in the pursuit 
of pleasure, had splendid equipages, abundance of 
money, and lad the ease and grace of persons accus- 
tomed to the best society. As their manners were 
agreeabie, and their appearance something more than 
respectable, they had but little difficulty in obtaining 
ingress into the beau-monde at Lyons. Their real 
station in life, however, they seemed in no hurry to 
divulge; and, amidst scenes of the greatest gayety, 
they betrayed an occasional melancholy, which served 
to give an increased interest to the mystery in which 
they had involved themselves. The lady could not 
help heaving an involuntary sigh even when engaged 
in the cheering dance; and her husband was subjeet 
to fits of abstraction, which seemed to give him, when 
detected, considerable pain. Their conduct towards 
each other was of the most tender and affectionate 
kind: they spoke to each other in a melancholy and 
subdued tone, and they were miserable if separated, 
were it oniy a few minutes. In their eyes, when they 
looked at each other, was a sofiened expression, which 
never failed to elicit from both a deep sigh, in spite of 
their efforts to suppress it. 

The sentimental pitied them; the censorious shook 
their heads doubtingly; and the good contented them- 
selves with a hope that beings so accomplished and 
beautiful had not committed any indiscretion that 
might compromise their future happiness. The 
tery, however, which they threw around them irritated 
the curiosity of all, and although none could penetrate 
it, their society was courted by persons of fashion im 
the hope of being the first to unravel a riddle whieh 
had perplexed so many. 

It was not, however, with so unworthy a view that 
the Count Solenski had invited them on the present 
occasion to his chateau. For the gentleman he had 
conceived a real esteem, and his lady’s presence could 
not but prove attractive to his féte. During: the day 
the young hussar appeared unusually happy; he la- 
boured, not unsuccessfully, to make himself agreeable, 
and more than once rallied his beautiful wife om the: 
sombre cast of her countenance. Her constant reply 
was, “ Frederick, love, I am glad tosee youso joyously 
inclined; and I assure you the pleasure it gives me 
disqualifies me, in some measure, for taking part in it.” 
The revels were prolonged throughout the night ; 
and the dance was kept up to an advanced honr in 
the morning. Madame Palowski was engaged in a 
q ille, and, on evincing some fatigue, her attentive 
watchfui husband proffered her some wine and 
water in a silver goblet. She raised it eagerly to her 
head, but instantly withdrew it from her lips with an 
expression of ill-suppressed horror; and, at the moment, 
her eyes encountered these of the young hussar. He 





Palowaki. She had just attained that age which gives 


stood fixed. to the spot, a picture of the deepest anguiab, 
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and looked, imploringly, towards his lovely wife. She 
appeared perfectly to understand him, and once more 
attempted to taste the goblet ; but the effort seemed to 
increase her pain: the pupils of her eyes expanded, 
her aspect was wild and frenzied, and, a servant hav- 
ing relieved her of the cup, she seized, with apparent 
impatience, the arm of her husband, and both instantly 
deft the saloon. 

The conduct of the beautiful stranger did not escape 
the company, and all awzited her return with consi- 
derable anxiety; but an hour elapsed and she did not 
make her appearance, and this unaccountable absence 
created some alarm. The count sent his servants to 
inquire the cause of the delay ; but they returned with- 
out having been able to discover the retreat of the 
mysterious strangers. They had searched every room 
in the house, but without success, and had fruitlessly 
extended their inquiries into the gardens and adjoining 
shrubberies. ‘The countess hinted that they had, per- 
haps, departed for Lyons; but this supposition, not very 
creditable to their politeness, was negatived by the 
fact that their carriage was still amongst the others in 
wailing. 

It was now clear day-light: the morning sun, in 
the orient brilliancy of the southern sky, shed its 
effulgence upon the earth, apparently not less joyous 
than the well-pleased guests of the Count Solenski. 
The bracing clearness of the air tempted them into 
the domain, and all gladly embraced the proposal of 
the happy countess to go in pursuit of the loving fugi- 
tives, who, she thought, had indulged in a short walk, 
in the hope of dissipating the slight illness under 
which Madame Palowski appeared to suffer. 

The domain now echoed with the shouts of gladness 
as the party kept calling out, with all the gayety of 

joyons hearts, to each other, but their mirth was sud- 
denly interrupted by an abrupt and piercing scream 
from a young lady who had distinguished herself by 
her vivacity during the morning. Her companions 
quickly hastened to the spot where she stood ; and the 
cause of her alarm was soon made manifest. At the 
foot of a large and umbrageous tree, a short distance 
apart, lay the bodies, apparently lifeless, of the youth- 
ful strangers, and the instruments of destruction, a pair 
of elegant pistols, were placed beside them, in the 
exact position into which they fell from their suicidal 
hands. Madame Palowski’'s fair form, beautiful even 
in death, but too plainly told that she was no more; 
her face, upturned, had assumed the sallow hue which 
succeeds the extinction of life, and appeared, in its 
sorrowful expression, as if the shadows of the grave 
had already, passed over it. Her husband lay on his 
face, and when raised by the humane count, his wounds 
seemed to bleed afresh: it was even thought that he 
breathed, and a surgeon being amongst the party, re- 
commended his being forthwith removed to the chateau. 
The body of his lady was also conveyed thither, but 
as her spirit had flown, beyond the possibility of recall, 
the attention of the surgeon was exclusively directed 
to Monsieur Palowski. The wound, on being examined, 
did not appear to be exactly mortal, and in a quarter 
of an hour the unfortunate patient betrayed some 
symptoms of animation: his breathing gradually grew 
stronger, and in an hour some hopes were entertained 
of his recovery. The count was peculiarly solicitous 
for his life. 

This melancholy catastrophe put an abrupt termi- 
nation to the gayety of the morning, but as the parties 
retired, they employed themselves in conjectures re- 
specting the cause or motive of the dreadful spect@iple 
which they had witnessed. The talents which the 
youthful strangers had evinced during their short 
sojourn at Lyons had created some envy; the ladies 
were chagrined at hearing Madame Palowski’s playing 
and singing commended with such enthusiasm by the 
gentlemen, and, although she did so, uniformly, with- 





as 
out aiming at display, she unintentionally 
the envy of many. These now eagerly pressed 
ward with uncharitable surmises; they hinted rot ~ 
relation in which she stood to the young hussar ~ 
not the most creditable; and taking it for granted ~~ 
she was the occasion of the dreadful resolution whi 
so far as she was concerned, had been carried ; 
effect, they loudly reprobated her selfishness in hating 
persuaded her gay and gallant love ‘ 
himself. : — 

The sentimental, the romantic, and the disciples of 
Rousseau, however, regarded the event with fel; 
of enthusiastic admiration. They sympathized »; 
the lady—they pitied the beens and year te. 
imagined a thousand apologies for an act which the 
sober and the good had no hesitation in pronoungj 
unjustifiable. The mystery which still hung round 
the stranger served to irritate still further the curics’ 
of the public, and the sensation which the Occurrence 
excited, continued, without diminution, for two or three 
weeks. None seemed inclined to accuse the young 
Hungarian of criminality. 

In the meantime the skill of the surgeon had pro. 
duced the most happy effect on the unfortunate patient. 
Time and care, it was thought, could not fail to resto 
Monsieur Palowski to health and society; and the 
Count Solenski and his lady felt such an increased 
interest in his welfare, that their stay at the chateay 
was purposely prolonged, in the hope of being able to 
witness his perfect recovery. 

The unhappy man was not insensible to their kind. 
ness; his emotion in their presence sprung evidently 
from a heart overflowing with gratitude ; but the assy. 
rance of the surgeon, that his case had assumed » 
appearance of convalescence, did not seem to comme 
nicate to him any considerable degree of pleasure. 
He heaved a deep sigh at the intelligence, his eye 
became moisiened, and he expressed a wish to be lef 
alone, the better to indulge in that melancholy which 
had taken possession of him. 

One evening he appeared more than usually tranquil; 
and the window-curtains were withdrawn sufficiently 
to permit his having full view of those orient streaks 
which precede a setting sun. The sight of the summer 
sky appeared to give him no common pleasure, and 
while in this happy mood the count entered the cham 
ber. He approached the invalid with extended band, 
and, in a tone tremulous with affection, he expresel 
the delight he felt at seeing him apparently so well: 
“I would willingly,” he said, “stop until you should 
be perfectly recovered, but the king, my master, wil 
not permit my further absence; I leave the chatem 
to-morrow ; but a servant, in whom I place confidence, 
will stop to watch over you, and perhaps, when yor 
health permits, you would honour me with an as 
ance of perfect recovery under your own hand? Ca 
I render you any service in Vienna?” 

“ Unfortunately none,” replied the invalid, and he 
pressed the count’s hands between his; “ friendship, 
even as noble and disinterested as yours, can rendet 
me no further service.” 

“Come, come, my friend,” said the count, “ym 
must not give way to melancholy—it is a dangers 
indulgence which you permit yourself; the past canmt 
be recalled ; and, although your lady merited all you 
affection, you must not consider the world un 
of your presence, because, unfortunately, she is absent” 

“ You are good, very good, dear count,” said Mot 
sieur Palowski, “ but you are necessarily unacq 
with the peculiarities of our case.” 

“ Nor do I,” interrupted the count, “seek to kn 
more about it than you may choose to communietlt) 
I would willingly be of service to you, in mitigating 
those sorrows which appear to have fallen somewhat 
numerously on you: if my knowledge of the circu 
stances of the case would enable me to do this, a 
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geuredly I desire it; but if not, your want of confi- 
dence in this particular, shall give me no pain.’ 

“There is no circumstance of my life, my dear 

count,” said the invalid, “ which I am anxious to con- 
ceal from you ; but your humanity can do no more for 
me: I feel that the hand of death is on me, and it is a 
conviction that I cannot again enter the world, which 
to me has been full of sorrows, that has given me such 
an unusual flow of happiness this evening. My spirit 
shall shortly join hers that has preceded it; but before 
I descend into the tomb, after a manner which the 
good may censure, 1 would willingly convince you 
that your friendship has not been bestowed upon a 
mere charlatan—on a man entirely unworthy your 
regard. I can do this in a very few words, if you 
relieve yourself from the fatigue of standing ;” and he 
pinted to a chair immediately opposite the bed. 
There was an earnestness in his manner which induced 
the count to consent to his implied request; and, in 
addition to the curiosity which he naturally felt to 
know the history of a pair so lovely and so mysterious, 
he had an indistinct notion that he could be of some 
service in disabusing the stranger's mind of some 
strange notions which evidently possessed it. 

“ My story,” said the invalid, as the count sat down, 
“though full of misery, is devoid of romantic events: 
I have not to complain of disappointed love or false 
friends. I cannot impugn human nature—I dare not 
accuse Providence; and yet the circumstances of my case, 
though cruel, melancholy, are attributable neither to 
individual indiscretion, nor to the misconduct of others. 

“IT was born in that country which has had the 
honour of being the place of your birth; and, being a 
younger brother, I entered the army at an early age, 
and revelled in all the gayety of a soldier—happy and 
thoughtless—until six months since. At that period 
the regiment to which I was attached entered Weimar. 
The grand duke frequently invited our officers to his 
court, and it was at a ball given by his duchess, that 
I first met Bertha: you will pardon this emotion—the 
name of her I have lost, and long to follow, recalls to 
my mind associations of so conflicting a nature, that I 
know not whether I ought to curse or bless, on her 
account, the night on which we first met. I need not 
tell you that she was young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished. To see her was to love her; we danced to- 
gether; I was permitted to visit her; and, in a short 
time, our two hearts seemed to beat only with one 
pulse. Our tastes were similar; our affection was re- 
ciprocal; and though my only fortune was a stout 
heart and a good sword, her guardian—for she was an 
orphan—did not threaten to oppose any formidable 
obstacle to our union. 

“ My brother officers pronounced me a most fortu- 
nate fellow—I entertained tne same opinion; but I 
must do myself the justice to say that her portion, 
which was ample, weighed with me not a feather, 
compared with the perfections of the lady herself. 
There were, amongst my pretended friends, those who 
envied me, but our mutual fondness kept all aspirants 
for the iady’s favour at a distance. She was a stranger 
to the arts of coquetry ; her soul was all sincerity; and 
her mind, somewhat tinged with the poetry of romance, 
revolted at the idea of being wooed when she had 
already recognised a lover. 

“ My time now passed on in a kind of tumultuous 
happiness; the day of marriage had been appointed, 
and I felt inclined to chide the tardy hours. Every 
moment, not spent in the discharge of my military 
duties, was devoted to Bertha: we walked together, 
sang logether, and read together. Our mutual felicity 
Was calculated to put to shame those sages who deny 
the possibility of continued temporal happiness, when 
@M occurrence, against which we could not guard, 
because we could not anticipate it, put a period to our 
dreams of lasting bliss. 





“Amongst the tokens of affection given me, on my 
leaving home, was a little dog, remarkably vivacious 
and intelligent: he was the gift of an only and beloved 
sister, and, for her sake, I cherished the little Pompey 
with great care; the animal, itself, created an interest 
in me; he was attached to his master; was full of 
playful tricks; and served to amuse many an unoccu- 
pied half hour. In all my walks he accompanied me, 
and was quite as frequent as myself in his visits to 
Bertha. His playful agility had frequently amused 
her; and she invariably welcomed him by gently 
caressing him with her hand. One morning he ap- 
peared to be unusually sullen; his eye had lost its 
animation; and he seemed anxious to avoid me. I 
roused him, however, and he followed me to the house 
of my mistress: she was not in the drawing-room on 
our arrival, but she entered soon after, and, as she was 
wont, patted Pompey. For the first time he received 
her favour with displeasure, and when she playfully, 
by way of punishing him for his ill-humour, patted 
him with gentle violence on the head, he suddenly 
turned upon her and snapped at her fingers. She 
screamed violently ; her cheek became as pale as death, 
and, at the sight of blood upon her hand, her usual 
fortitude forsook her, and she sank upon the sofa. 

“ The destruction of Pompey was but the work of 

an instant: I was myself his enraged executioner ; and, 
on my return to the drawing-room, I was pleased to 
find Bertha recovered from her swoon. The wound 
was trifling: it had already ceased to bleed, and she 
then affected to think nothing of it. Indeed, she felt 
angry at the summary punishment I had inflicted on 
her little favourite. 
‘ “On my visiting her the following day, I was pained 
to find that she looked feverish and agitated. She 
motioned, on my entrance, her maid to leave her, and 
then, approaching me with a look sadly serious, she 
said, ‘ Frederick, I thought you stopped away to-day 
beyond your usual hour.’ 

“« It is not yet twelve,’ said I. 

“«T rue, but I have been unhappy’— 

“« Unhappy?’ I interrupted. 

“« Yes, she continued, ‘I have been with my phy- 
sician, and learned, from his lips, that the delightful 
dream of happiness in which we have so fondly in- 
dulged must now terminate.’ 

“«You surprise me! Pray, Bertha, what do you 
mean? 

“« This,’ she replied, holding her taper finger, slightly 
lacerated, ‘is a barrier to our hopes. Pompey was 
rabid when he inflicted this wound.’ 

“T involuntarily shrunk back: my ideas became 
confused, and an apprehension of evil, amounting 
almost to certainty, rushed upon me. My agitation, I 
have no doubt, had the very worst effect upon Bertha; 
and when I became sensible of this, which was very 
quickly, I endeavoured to rally, and effected to treat 
very lightly the cause of her alarm. She heard me 
with a resigned composure, which showed that her 
inind was made up for the worst; and when I had 
concluded, she detailed very minutely the nature of 
her interview with the physician. Unfortunately, 
though an able man in his profession, the doctor was 
totally devoid of discretion. Indulging in his habits 
of garrulity, instead of endeavouring to banish all ap- 
prehension from the mind of his patient, he entered 
fully into the history of the malady, the incipient 
symptoms which accompany it in dogs, and the uncer- 
tainty of being able to expel the virus when it enters 
io the human system, through the means of a wound. 
He assured her that her application had been made at 
too late an hour for him to resort to any counteracting 
remedies, and he concluded, with a thoughtless inhu- 
manity, by saying that her case was extremely distress- 
ing: she might escape; but still she could not be 
certain that the malady might not seize on her te- 
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morrow or next day——that day week, or that day 
twelvemonths—all was uncertainty. 

“The indignation which the conduct of this pro- 
fessional pedant excited, served to arouse me from the 
stupor into which the poor girl's first declaration had 
thrown me. I gave way to an honest fit of indignation; 
seizing Bertha in my arms, as she stood the picture of 
melancholy before me, I pressed her to my heart. A 
flood of tears came to our mutual relief; and, after a 
momentary silence, I said,‘ the wretch has imposed 
his ignorance on you for professional skill; the dog 
was not rabid—he was only sulky; and, for my sake— 
think no more of the doctor’s horrid surmises; dwell 
upon the future—think of our approaching nuptials, 
and let us not embitter our happiness by the anticipa- 
t#on of what can never take place.’ 

“* Alas! Frederick,’ she replied, turning on me her 
mild expressive eyes, now suffused with tears, ‘the 
good doctor, against whom you appear so angry, was 
but too candid. I feel that he told me but too much 
truth ; for I cannot relieve myself from a conviction 
that the animal has transferred the virus of the malady 
from his veins to mine.’ 

“ She conld no more; her breast heaved violently, 
and with a softened confidence, which filled me with 
@ strange happiness at the moment, she sank upon my 
breast; I gently aroused her, and using the freedom 
which her love allowed me, I implanted a fervent kiss 
upon her polished forehead.” 

“* Frederick,’ she said, disengaging herself from my 
arms with intense emotion, accompanied by a look of 
alarming wildness, ‘I have a fearful prescience of 
coming misery; I admit your love—oh! just heaven, 
bear witness how I prize your affection—and would 
return it tenfold, but I must not make the man dearest 
to my heart unhappy, because I am doomed to be 
miserable. You must forget me—leave me—never 
inquire after my fate, and think no more of Bertha!’ 

“* Heaven forbid!’ exclaimed I, seizing her agitated 
hand. 

“* Heaven,’ she said, solemnly repeating my words, 
‘ will not forbid: the miserable Bertha can never be 
the wife of Frederick Palowski.’ 

“* And why not, Bertha?’ 

“* Because,’ she replied,‘ I can never consent to 
appear hateful in your eyes.’ 

“* Hateful in my eyes!’ 

“*When,’ she continued with great emotion, re- 
gardless of my exclamation, ‘the fell disease shall 
revel in my veins, and these features which you have 
flatteringly commended, shall be distorted into all the 
hideousness of the worst insanity—my memory gone 
—my intellect insane—my soul maddened into the 
vilest rage ; and the whole woman a thing of ferocious 
violence—Oh, God!’ she cried, with piteous vehe- 
mence, ‘ would Frederick then love—then caress his 
Bertha?’ 

“*He would! he would!’ I exclaimed, seizing that 
form in my arms which seemed to tremble under the 
the effect of her own imaginings; ‘even then you 
would be dear, doubly dear to me. It would be hap- 
‘piness to be allowed to mitigate the evil, to watch 
over you, even in death—to die beside you! but this 
is all folly! your apprehensions are groundless—come, 
come, forego these ideas of improbable misery, and let 
us be happy.’ 

“* Alas!’ she said, ‘I cannot forego these ideas; 
they have become, as it were, part of my being; and 
I shudder at the mere probability of an event which I 
obtest heaven to avert, and if it should occur— § 

“Tf it should,’ I interrupted, ‘ we can die together: 
think not, Bertha, that I could survive you.’ 

“* Say you so, Frederick? she said eagerly, and fix- 
ing her eyes vividly on me, with an expression of deep 
suspense, she continued earnestly, ‘then you would 
mot suffer your Bertha to endure the agony of the 
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worst malady—you would not permit her to ber 
thing of vulgar pity—a soulless, senseless thing of 
—you would save her from the torture of the 
disease—you would anticipate the hand of death,” 

“* Willingly,’ I cried ; ‘1 should then die , 

“« You swear it?’ she said, her agile “ 
with a frightful emotion. ae ‘rettligg 

“* I swear! was my solemn reply. 

“«Then,’ said she, her eyes turned to 
her hands clasped together, ‘I am once more happy.’ 

“Here her guardian was announced : he came te 
inform us that the necessary preparations for oy 
tials had been made, and that, if we were > 
the ceremony showu!d take place on the ensuing 
rather than on the one first appointed. * 

“*T long to see you both happy,’ said the good gy 
man, ‘and as I must leave Weimar on Monday 
for a week or two, I would gladly see the silken kag 
tied before my departure.’ 

“Bertha was silent, and I willingly assented, j 
then took my leave, and spent, you may be assured, 
most miserable evening. The night was to me, 
sleepless one, and in a state of mind extremely vagy 
and feverish, I prepared next morning for my wig 
with the best and loveliest of women. 

“On my arrival at the house, I found her 
for my coming ; never did she look more + the 
anguish of the preceding day had left a tinge of mp 
lancholy on her cheeks, not unbecoming the timigi 
of a bride, and [ had not been three minutes in be 
society, when I felt myself once more joyous and 
The subject which had made us miserable seemed 
have vanished from our minds, and we set out 
apparent gladness, for the church of Santa Maria, & 
we approached the altar, Bertha whispered in my ay, 
‘Frederick, remember your promise of yesteniay,’ 

“ Her words startled me, but I quickly forgot them, 
and soon relapsed into the felicity of the ovcasion, j 
shall not detain you with the details of our wedding 
festival. Our numerous friends were happy: af 
during the first week of our union nothing cecarrela 
remind me of the wound in Bertha’s hand. Shesm 
ed to regain the wonted tranquillity of her mind; al 
even hinted that her physician might have been tis 
taken. I hailed this symptom of returning compomm 
with delight, and did all in my power to promowit; 
but, alas! Providence had ordered it otherwise: a 
incipient hydrophobia was then burning through he 
veins. One evening, while we were walking in te 
garden attached to her guardian’s house, she expremel 
a desire to have something to drink. A servantwa 
summoned and desired to fetch a glass of water; i 
raised it eagerly to her head, and as quickly wither 
it: a second effort was more successful; butéhe» 
peared to drink with difficulty. On handing the gm 
to the servant, she turned to me with looks of thet 
most alarm: she was pallid and agitated ; and, havig 
spoken to her a hurried word of comfort, I sentérs 
physician. He was a mon of great humanity, al 
professional experience. His skill then averted t 
threatened danger, and, in private, he assured me tit 
a second attack would undoubtedly prove fatal 
avoid it he recommended the dissipation of travel. 

“ T lost no time in carrying his advice into execu’ 
Bertha, having taken her resolution, was perfectly 
signed, and, lest the fatal event which we s0 mud 
dreaded should come to pass, we agreed to obtrudes 
little as possible of our private history on those wil 
whom we should associate. We flattered ound 
that we derived a certain happiness from the supp 
tion that none should hereafier, if our deaths we 
premature, be acquainted with the circumstance @ 
our case. 

“The tour of Germany was soon made, aud 
were about to penetrate farther into France whea® 





were so agreeably detained by the social attracti 
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Lyons. Since our arrival here you know our history : 
our minds were constantly the abode, at the same time, 
of happiness and misery: our mutual affection, which 
every day served to strengthen, was a source of in- 
creasing delight, but the rising joy was constantly 
being dashed by the apprehension, in spite of the strong 
hope to the contrary, of a renewal of the attack. Not- 
withstanding the dissipation of mind which I experi- 
enced subsequent to my marriage, I had all the time 
more than a vague sense of the impropriety of my 
promise to Bertha. My religious principles, though 
never fixed, were still strong enough to persuade me 
from so rash a deed; but then could I bear to see my 
wife in the agonies attendant on a paroxysm of mad- 
ness? But, on the other hand, dare I become a mur- 
derer? Should I become guilty of self-slaughter? 
These were awful considerations; and, unable to satisfy 
myself respecting the line of conduct I ought to pursue, 
I gladly escaped from myself amidst the amusements 
of Lyons. 

“Bertha’s health was unusually good until the 
morning of the féte given by you and the countess. 
She then, for the first time since our departure from 
Weimar, complained of thirst and of her aversion at 
the same time for water. I affected to speak of it 
lightly, and urged her to prepare for the féte. She 
yielded compliance to my wishes, but I could not help 
feeling that our glass had run, although, in fact, I 
hardly permitted myself to think at all about it. I did 
every thing in my power to banish obtrusive thoughts, 
and to the anguish of my mind, rather than to the 
gayety of my heart, have you been indebted for my 
endeavours to please on this occasion. 

“You know,” continued the narrator, almost ex- 
hausted, “ the remainder. When Bertha rejected the 
wine and water, I ktiew that the disease had fastened 
imevocably on her, and, in the anguish of my heart, 
willingly complied with her request to leave the 
saloon. On passing our coach she drew from under 
one of the seats a case of pistols, and then led me to 
the remote spot where you found us. ‘ Frederick,’ 
she said, ‘the time is come for the fulfilment of your 

«{ started; my brain was all confusion, and I felt 
unable to make the least exertion. My vague sense 
of religion would not let me steep my hands in human 
blood—the blood of her I loved with so much inien- 
sity,and yet I could not consent to see her live a thing 
of pity—the victim of an horrible agony. She marked 

i tion, and said, kindly, ‘ Frederick, you are 
right; I did wrong to exact such a promise from you,, 
and now absolve you from its obligation. Adieu forever.’ 

“Trashed forward with extended arms; but I was 
too ow aimed the pistol but too accurately at her 
heart, she fell without a groan. 

Tn the madness of the moment I regarded her last 
words as full of reproach; and, in the paroxysm of 
feeling, did that for which heaven, Ff trust, will pardon 
me—TI discharged the contents of the other pistol into 
my right temple. I wonder it was not fatal—but I 
recollect nothing further until I found myself in this 
chamber.” 

He now sank exhausted on his pillow; and the 
count, seeing that he was extremely weak, merely 
expressed his sympathy in his misfortunes in very un- 
equivocal terms, and withdrew for the night. Next 
moming the patient was somewhat worse ; his fever 
had increased, and the count was apprehensive that 
the exertion of the preceding evening had been the 
cause of increased illness. ‘“ Do not needlessly alarm 
yourself; my dear friend,” said Monsieur Palowski, “I 
felt yesterday that I could not recover : my enfeebled 
frame, in spite of appearances, had been daily getting 
weaker, and, although the wound might exhibit ex- 
ternal symptoms of healing, there was an internal 
sensation which apprised me that surgical skill could 


not avail. I die, however, happy; a holy man has beer 
with me—I have repented of my rashness, and hope 
for forgiveness. Adieu, dear count,” he continued, 
“Jet me detain you no longer from the court of your 
sovereign—I have already trespassed too far on your 
kindness.” 

All present were dissolved in tears; and the count 
tenderly took his leave. In less than a week he re- 
turned from Vienna, but his friend was no more. The 
necessary honours were paid to his remains, and the 
bodies of Bertha and her husband were laid, side by 
side, in the spot where the beautiful stranger fell. 
The generous count mourned their untimely fate, and 
erected over them that monument which is known to 
all who visit Lyons by the name of “ The Tomb of the 
Lovers.” 

SEE ace 
A BOLD EXPERIMENT. 


Tue missionaries had for several years endeavoured 
to produce a change of religion in the island (Otaheite) 
by explaining to the natives the fallacy of their belief, 
and assuring them that the threats of their deities were 
absurd ; Hettotte at length determined to put their 
assertions to the test, by the breach of one of the 
strictest laws of their religion, and resolved either to 
die under the experiment, or embrace the new faith. 
A custom prevailed of offering pigs to the deity, whick 
were brought to the morai and placed upon whattas, 
or fautas, for the purpose. From that moment they 
were considered sacred, and if afterwards any human 
being, the priests excepted, dared to commit so great 
a sacrilege as to partake of the offering, it was supposed. 
that the offended god would punish the crime with 
instant death. Hettotte thought a breach of this law 
would be a fair criterion of the power of the deity, 
and accordingly stole some of the consecrated meat, 
and retired with it to a solitary part of the wood, to 
eat it, and perhaps to die. Having partaken of the 
food, he expected at each mouthful to experience the 
vengeance he had provoked, and he waited a consid- 
erable time in the wood in awful suspense; until, 
finding himself rather refreshed than otherwise, by his 
meal, he quitted his retreat, and went quietly home. 
For several days he kept his secret, but finding no bad 
effects from his transgression, he disclosed it to every 
one, renounced his religion, and embraced Christianity. 
—Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific. 

oo 
THE MARRIAGE VOW. 

Peruaprs there is scarcely an ordinary oath admin- 
istered in any of the transactions of life so little re- 
garded—so little even remembered by all classes, as 
that taken in the most solemn manner, and in the 
presence of the Almighty, by the husband and wife— 
“ Love, honour, and obey.”—How many wives “ love, 
honour, and obey”’ their lords? How many even think 
of doing so? and yet there is an oath recorded against 
them, every simple violation of which is distinct per- 
jury. No woman should marry without first knowing 
her husband’s character so well that she may obey him 
with discretion and safety. She yields herself at the 
altar to his disposition, from which even an attempt to 
fly, is a crime. A wife who contradicts her husband 
is forsworn. No matter what manner of man he be, 
she must “obey,” if she keep her oath. She has made 
no reserve on condition at the marriage ceremony. 
She has not said “I will honour and obey, if he shall 
deserve it.” Her contract is unconditional. It would 
be better for young ladies before they yield the fatal 
“yes,” to take this view of the subject. They have a 
duty to perform to their husband, whether he be kind 
or unreasonable, and they must remember the poet's- 
words, 

“ War is no strife, 





To the dark home and the detested wife.’* 
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NORAH CONNELL; 
OR, THE MAID OF WEXFORD. 


BY wW. GRIMSHAW, AUTHOR OF THE FALSE LANDING, AND EXILE OF DUNLUCE. 


Tae twenty-third of July, 1803, will long be me- 
morable in the annals of the city of Dublin. It was 
on the evening of that day, five years after the rebel- 
lion in which his elder brother had been so conspicuous, 
that Robert Emmett, aided by a few hundred of the 


populace, armed chiefly with miserable pikes, made | 


his ill-judged and insane attempt to gain possession of 
the capital of Ireland, then garrisoned with regular 
troops and well-disciplined volunteers, to the number 
of at least ten thousand ; with the still more extrava- 
gant design, also, of revolutionizing the kingdom. 
Amongst the very few of his infatuated adherents, 
who possessed any property whatever, was a youth, 
named O’Hanlon, a native of the county of Wexford, 
who had resided about six years in the city, in the 
employment of a respectable draper, near the Royal 
Exchange. After the disastrous issue of the insurrec- 
tion—which extended little further than desultory 
attacks upon individual yeomanry returning from pa- 
rade, the cruel assassination of Lord Kilwarden and 
his nephew, and a skirmish of half an hour’s duration 
with a party of the twenty-first fusileers, quartered in 
an obseure street, called the Coombe—young O'Hanlon, 
wandering in the shades of night through the northern 
suburbs of the city, continued his flight, from hedge to 
hedge, and from grove to grove, until he found himself 
at length in a small fishing village, called Rostrevor, 
in the neighbourhood of Newry; whence, it is probable 
he hoped to obtain a clandestine passage on board some 
vessel bound for the United States. 

It was difficult, however, at that period of agitation 
and alarm, to remain long concealed. A letter, written 
incautiously to a relation in Dublin, discovered his 
retreat ; and, in a few days afterwards he was secured 
within the walls of Newgate, and notified to prepare 
for trial. 

' Augustus Stanley had become a member of one of 
the city corps, immediately after the breach of the 
peace of Amiens, a few months before the abortive 
enterprise of the lamented Emmett; who, taking ad- 
vantage of the renewal of hostilities between France 
and England, departed from the valley of Montmo- 


brother, by a mutual acquaintance, as a you 
industry and integrity, in want of a cletlabips ea 
conformity with the comprehensive hospitality Which 
distinguishes the capital of Ireland, had several times 
been invited to his table. 

At the period of the insurrection, Augustus 
, had scarcely attained the age of manhood; but a 

clothed in the royal uniform, though a son of one ¢ 
the commander's of the old volunteer association, ho 
| had been a conspicuous member of the far fame 
Dungannon Convention, was not to be rejected a 
witness on account of his youth. Having been gob, 
penaed by the unhappy prisoner, to testify in his by 
half, Augustus waited upon the prisoner's counsel, the 
celebrated Leonard M’Nally, to ascertain the ature 
of his expected examination ; which he leamed from 
that gentleman was to be confined to morsl character 
—for he dreaded to be questioned in relation to his 
political opinions—and attended the sessions-house ip 
Green street, day afier day, until the period of his 
trial arrived. 

The court was opened with the usual proclamation; 
intense solicitude was evinced in the countenances of 
the assembled crowd ; when, after a few minutes, the 
jailer entered the hall, and, with the aid of the military, 
made his way to the Solicitor General, who, with the 
other counsel, was seated in front of the bench—But 
O’ Hanlon did not accompany him ; and the breathles 
anxiety of the multitude was soon converted into » 
tonishment and horror, when the presiding Judge, Baru, 
George, in a becoming, and no doubt sincere tone gf 
solemnity and feeling, announced that the unhapy 
young man had added to the offence for which he wa 
to have been arraigned, the crime of voluntary death! 

The jailer returned in haste to the adjoining prison. 
Accompanied by a fellow member of the corp » 
which he was attached, Stanley quickly ascended the 
steps of Newgate, and the massive doors had scarcely 
ceased to resound upon their hinges, when, having 
crossed a small area or court-yard, and 
another flight of steps, they found themselves in the 
chamber which contained the prisoner of state— 





renci, in the former kingdom, where he had been re- 
siding with his deservedly eminent and revered elder | 
brother, the late Thomas Addis Emmett, of the New | 
York bar, and in the neighbourhood of Counsellor 
Sampson, at present a member of the same bar—both 
exiles from the country of their birth—and, by a cir- 
cuitous route through the neutral territories of the 
north, was enabled to reach the capital of his native 
land. At that period, the liberal and enlightened 
nobleman, the Earl of Hardwicke, held the vice-royalty 
of Ireland; the rebellion of ’98, owing to the humane 
policy of his immediate predecessor, Lord Cornwallis, 
had been almost forgotten; and persons of every re- 
ligious persuasion, who had been attached to the op- 
posite political party, which in that rebellion had 
desolated the fairest portions of their native island with 
fire and sword, were now seen carrying their muskets 
in the same ranks; the former members of the United 
Irish party seeking to obtain a redress of grievances 
only by repeated and firm remonstrances to the impe- 
rial parliament ; and both parties determined to support 
the existing government, in preventing a foreign ene- 
my from putting his foot upon their shores.—O'Hanlon 


Horrible, indeed, was the sight which they then be 
held !—On the floor, directly in front of the entrance, 
Jay the colossal figure of O'Hanlon, a pistol by hil side, 
the blood streaming from a wound above his right ear, 
and the gore diffused around his head and body, tos 
depth and extent, indicating that little of the vital fluid 
had been Jeft within his veins. He was stretched a 
length ; his arms rested parallel with his sides; note 
musele was seen to vibrate, nor a breath to heave— 
“ [ll-fated youth!” thought Stanley, as he looked dowa 
upon the tragic scene, “ you have chosen your ow 
mode of exit from the world :—your relations will be 
spared the agony of knowing that you are to end your 
days, viewed by your fellow citizens, upon a ; 
where, after your body has been allowed rudely 
fall upon the pavement, the common hangman, having 
severed your head with his blood-stained knife, shall 
expose it to the gaze of the surrounding multitude, 
with the thrice-uttered exclamation, ‘ T'his is the heat 
of a Traitor!” 

Scarcely had Augustus ended this brief reflectios, 
when the state-surgeon entered the chamber, and, it- 
serting his forefinger into the wound, “The ball,” sail 
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; the lead, I think, has rebounded from the 
parietal bone, and he is only stunned by the con- 
tusion.” aa , 

The companion of Augustus having immediately 
commenced a search, the bullet was found under the 
dressing-table, on the floor. The surgeon then made 
a deep incision across the wound, and probed around 
it with his finger, when instantly the prostrate O’Han- 
Jon showed signs of returning life, by uttering the 
most heart-rending cries, and moving his arms and 
legs up and down, so rapidly, that all who were pre- 
sent, now six in number, were scarcely able to restrain 
him ; bnt at length having grown weak, from his own 
exertions, and the loss of blood, he became gradually 
more composed, they placed him on his bed, and left 
him in charge of the people of the jail. 

But, how was the weapon conveyed to O'Hanlon, 
guarded as he had been by so many turnkeys?' The 
solution of this inquiry will be found in the following 
narrative :-— 

When descending the steps of the prison, in return- 
ing to his home, Augustus heard, uttered in a subdued 
but earnest tone, “That is his witness, Mr. Stanley, 
of the Merchants’ Corps :—he is O’Hanlon’s friend !” 
—When Stanley had reached the pavement, a young 
female turned quickly round, and, having gazed for a 
moment in his face, she moved towards the person 
who had attracted her attention, and seizing him 
eagerly by the arm, they both left the crowd together. 

Scarcely had Stanley entered his brother's house, 
in order to prepare his arms for the purpose of joining 
a division of his corps, then stationed at the Exchange, 
when there appeared in the parlour a young woman, 
with a wild and anxious aspect. It was the same 
femaie that had drawn his attention at the prison. Her 
bonnet was trimmed with green riband; she wore a 
riband of the same colour for a belt; and from her 
neck were suspended a crucifix and string of beads. 
She was rather above the middle height, of that robust 
make, which characterizes the female peasantry of 
the south of Ireland, yet exquisitely proportioned : her 
hair was of raven blackness, her complexion of the 
brunette cast ; and altogether she had the appearance 
of being of the ancient aboriginal race. Young Stanley 
offered her a chair. She remained for a moment 
silent, with her fine black eyes directed inquiringly 
to his face, as if doubting the reality of what she had 
heard respecting him, and endeavouring to determine 
whether or not she would be safe in confiding to him 
her designs. 

“You seem fatigued,” said Angustus, at the same 
time ringing the housekeeper’s bell. “ When you have 
taken some refreshment, I shall with pleasure listen 
to what you seem desirous to communicate. Mrs. 
L——.,” he said to the housekeeper, who just then 
opened the parlour door, “conduct this young woman 
to your chamber, assist her in the arrangement of her 
dress, and when her spirits are recruited, I wish to 
hear what she has to say.” 

A few brief minutes served to make her toilet, and 
finish her repast :— 

“You are a kind young gentleman,” said she to 
Stanley, when she returned to the parlour, in which 
he sat with his head reclined upon his hand, his arm 
resting on the table. “ You are kind to the unfortunate, 
and may Heaven reward you in this world, and in 
the next. They tell me you are O'Haulon’s witness, 
and his friend.” 

As she seemed to have laid a strong emphasis upon 
the word friend, Augustus thought it proper to explain 
the extent of the services he was willing to render the 
unhappy youth :—* I have been subpoenaed,” said he, 
“to say what | know of O’Hanlon’s general character: 
on this point, my evidence will be favourable, though 
I fear, of no avail :—further, [ can do nothing for him, 
even = my brother; I deeply lament the rash 
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enterprise into which he has been led by Emmett, and 
and entertain little hope of his acquittal.” 

“There is none,” she replied, with energy: “ but 
is there no hope?”———here she paused, and uttered a 
deep-drawn sigh, “that the wound” — 

“ Yes, there remains that sad hope,” replied Augus- 
tus, “ that he will”— 

“ Merciful Heaven!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands together, and looking with extreme intentness 
in Stanley’s face; “must he then die again! Must 
O’Hanlon yield up his last breath upon the gallows, 
and are all my exertions unavailing to save him from 
that disgrace!” 

“ What mean you ?” exclaimed Stanley; “ have yoa 
endeavoured to favour his escape from prison, or was 
it through your means that he obtained the weapon 
with which he sought to evade the sentence of the 
law, and has committed a heavy crime against his 
maker ?” . 

“It was through my means,” she replied. “ "T'was 
I, Norah Connell, that procured the pistol; “it was 
this hand,” continued she, extending her right arm 
towards the young soldier, “ that gave it to him, in the 
very room where he now lies, between life and death! 
We are from the same county; from the same village; 
we drew the milk that nourished us in our infancy 
from the same breast!” 

“Then you are his sister, Norah,” said Augustus. 

“ His sister, sir! No, not just his sister. I am his 
foster sister. ‘The same day he first drew breath, his 
mother died. My own mother had, the day before, 
lost her infant, and young O'Hanlon was brought to 
supply its place ; thus giving herself relief, and saving 
the life of a neighbour’s child. ‘Two years afterwards, 
I was born. He continued under our rof until he 
was seven years old ; we were playfellows and school- 
mates until he was fifteen, when, his father dying, he 
left us, and went to the city, to reside, and yearly 
since, until the present summer, did he visit the coun- 
try, to see his friends. 1 loved him long—I loved him 
deeply—more than a sister loves—but he knew it 
not!” ’ 

Here, overcome by the intensity of her feelings; . 
Norah smote her breast with agony, and her voice was 
for awhile stopped by convulsive sobs. At length, 
becoming more composed, she proceeded :— 

“Two days afier the rising in the city, I heard that 
O'Hanlon had been out with Emmett, that he had lent 
him a house which he owned, for the purpose of con- 
cealing pikes; and that he had escaped. A week 
afterwards, I learned that he was taken, that he was 
confined in Newgate, and would soon be tried. I need 
not trouble you, sir, with a recital of my feelings; you 
are yourself young, and, in a similar situation would 
have felt as acutely as myself. I knew that the pen- 
alty of treason was death; a painful and disgraceful 
death upon the gallows. I wished O'Hanlon to die 
some other way. In the rebellion of ’98, there had 
been many battles fuught in our neighbourhood, and an 
officer of one of the highland regiments, who had been 
wounded, was brought, by some soldiers, to eur house, 
where, in a few weeks, he breathed his lasi. My 
father, though he had been in all the battles, on the 
other side, fighting for the country, was kind to the 
unfortunate gentleman, and tended him, in every thing 
as if he had been his own son, ‘The’officer was not 
ungrateful. Perceiving his end approaching, he asked 
us to hand him his belt, which, as a small token of 
gratitude, he said, he presented to my father. It con- 
tained a case of pocket-pistols, some bullets, a flask of 
powder, and a dirk. The evening afier | heard of 
O'Hanlon’s captivity, | made preparations to set out 
for Dublin. With a small bundle of clothes, in which 
I concealed the officer’s belt and its contents, I left my 
home, on foot, and the next evening I came in view 





of Charlemont Bridge, which crosses the Grand Canal, 
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in the of entering the city, in time to reach the 
dwelling of a friend. But the gates were closed, and I 
feared | must remain outside of the barrier until morn- 
ing. As I approached nearer, however, my fears were 
lessened. I perceived a small wicket gate still open, 
and quickened my pace, in the hopes of passing through, 
before that also was closed by the guard within. I 
hed approached within a few yards, when the even- 
ing gun, which betokens sun-set, met my ear, and the 
wicket was instantly drawn in, and bolted. I stopped 
not, however, until I had reached the gate ; and, look- 
ing through between the planks which formed the 
barrier, I beheld a young man walking as a sentinel, 
who, from his slender form, and youthful countenance, 
5 judged was not a soldier of the line :— 

«*Sr,’ said I,‘ will you permit a young woman to 


? 

“* No,’ he replied, turning round, and stopping di- 
rectly in front of me; ‘I cannot permit either young 
or old to pass this gate, afier the evening gun. Such 
times as these, we must obey our orders strictly; and 
I am charged to permit no one to pass, not even the 
commander-in-chief, without the countersign. It is a 
hard siruggle, however, sometimes,’ continued he, look- 
ing archiy at me, as he was about to resume his walk, 
‘ between love and duty, and the sooner we cease this 
pariey, the better for his majesty’s service.’ 

“‘T am a stranger, sir,’ I replied,‘ weary after a 
long journey; I have tasted no food since morning; 
I am desirous to get to the house of a friend in the 
eity, bere dark; all the houses in the village through 
which I have just passed, are now closed; the even- 
ing is unusually cold for the season, and you surely 
ae not allow a young female to lie all night upon the 
road.’ . 

“*T really feel fur your situation, my good girl,’ he 
sejoined, ‘and almost regret that I am now a soldier. 
Were you even at this side of the canal, you could not 
proceed a hundred yards, without being stopped by a 
patrol; and you are better where you are, than even 
in eur guard-house, with my frolicksome companions, 
between whom and a pretty girl, it is generally most 
prudent, that a partition of some kind should intervene. 
Here,’ said the young sentinel, taking off his haver- 
gack, and pushing it through one of the intervals of 
the barrier,‘ in this bag you will find something to 
make your supper; and here,’ continued he, unbuck- 
ling his guard-coat, ‘ this will serve you for a cloak; 
and so bounce into that vacant sentry box at your side 
of the barrier, and pass the night. I dearly love a 
little romancing:—adieu, till the morning gun—here 
comes the rounds!’ 

“TI was now seated within my lodging-place, and, 
notwithstanding the extreme agitation of my mind, so 
great was my bodily fatigue, that I fell asleep, and 
continued so until morning, except when the cry of 
* All's Well!’ was uttered by the watchful sentinels, 
throughout the vast line of outposts, with which the 
city is now surrounded. 

“At length, the twilight gave notice of approaching 
day; the morning gun was fired at the castle; and the 
volunteers were relieved by the soldiers of the line. 
The wicket gate was now thrown open, and the young 
gentleman who had treated me with so much kindness, 
beckoned me to pass. I sprung quickly from my place 
of shelter, returned him his bag and cloak, with brief 
but heartfelt thanks, and soon found myself within the 
barrier. ‘ Now,’ said the noble-minded youth, * you 
can proceed to your place of destination in safety. 1 
would offer myself as your escort, but I must accom- 
pany our party to the head-quarters of our corps at the 
college, to be dismissed ; and I have, besides, an urgent 
duty to perform for my uncle, who, on a short notice, 
has been requested by the * ttorney General to conduct 
the prosecution of one of Emmeit’s principal confede- 
zates-—O’ Hanlon, I think, he told me—whose trial 


a, 
comes on to-day, at ten, and I am 
nesses are in court im time.’ M0 see that the wi, 

“*O’Hanlon"’ I exclaimed, in a tone ; 
which did not escape the young soldier's : Sapa 
‘Is O'Hanlon to be tried to-day?—Alas! | om 
sister, and have come up to see him before he at 
Is there any way, by which I can procure sdmiteng 
to —y place of his confinement, before the hour a 
trial ?” 

“<I will see what can be done for you,’ repij 
youth. ‘Call on me, in an hour, at Ne i “a 
street, the next door but one from Stephen's Greg, 
farewell, till then!’ 

“ At the appointed time, I was at his uncle’s 
the youth was waiting for me at the door; and, band. 
ing me a card, he said, ‘ There, that pass, my gord gai 
will procure you admittance. May God bless you 
and give you firmness to bear up against whatery 
may befall your brother!’ 

“The rest of my story is soon toid. Putting ome ¢ 
the pistols into my bosom, I hastened to the prison, ani 
having exhibited my pass, was admitted to the dap 
ber of O'Hanlon, who, you may naturally suppose, ss, 
was astonished to behold me there. We rushed ing 
each other’s arms, and wept. The noise of : 
footsteps soon prompted me to disengage myself Ng 
a moment was to be lost. ‘O'Hanlon,’ I ewlsimed 
‘do not become a public spectacle. Let your death 
be in this chamber. Here, companion of ty youth’ 
I continued, drawing the pistol, which I had leaded 
myself from my bosom, ‘here is a means of dy 
worthy a brother of him who fell in the same cap 
with Fitzgerald, in the year 98" 

“ You know the issue of the attempt, sir. O'Hankm 
yet lives, and I wish to see him again, before hs 
trial.” 

“At this moment, De Conrcy, my fellowsldies, 
who had accompanied me into the prison whee 
O'Hanlon was lying prostrate on the floor, entered the 
room, and holding up a bullet between the fingerand 
thumb of his right hand— There,’ said he, ‘ thisindy 
lead. Poor fellow! ’tis a pity there had not been mm 
powder in the barrel; it would then have doneis 
business better, and he would have died like ef 
man!’ 

At the expression of this heathenish sentiment y 
De Courcy, Augustus shook his head, in order t = 
dicate his disapprobation ; the former looked archips 
Norah, and then at Augustus, and saying, “ You aw 
engaged, I perceive,” he left the room. 

The young female visiter did not remain long be 
hind him. Rising quickly from her chair, wih @ 
apology for having so long detained Augustus, aul 
the warmest acknowledgments for his hospitality, she 
rapidly descended the stairs, and reached the street. 

Augustus readily conjectured the cause of her hasy 
departure. Following De Courcy to his father’s houm 
she made known to him her wishes to obtain admib 
tance to the prison. De Courcy was well awareiis 
the keepers would now be doubly vigilant, and bal 
been informed that no person whatever would be pet 
mitted to visit O Hanlon, except the surgeon, his cm 
fessor, and his counsel. [t was necessary, therefor 
to make use of a disguise. Arraying the young We 
ford heroine in a suit of his own black clothes, whic 
fitted her almost exactly, he furnished her with a small 
case of surgical instruments, belonging to his brother, 
and thus personating a student of the state-sumgem® 
sent to dress the wound of his master’s patient, st 
was enabled to deceive the acuteness of the Newgalt 
turnkeys, and again reach the apartment of the yout 
she loved ; and, having given him her remaining pista 
and staid just long enough to seem engaged in i 
pretended surgical operation, she departed. } 

But the design of Norah was 2 second time abortiré 





In her haste to draw the pistol from her bosom, de 
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caught, unobserved, in her dress, and it was 
ry pao she had returned to the habitation of her 
fiend, that she discovered that the weapon which she 
hed left with O'Hanlon was rendered useless. 

"The physical strength of the young insurgent gra- 
dually triumphed over the effects of the contusion and 
the loss of blood. Ten days had elapsed, and as many 
lives had been doomed to atone for the inconsiderate 
and unwarrantable attempt to revolutionize a kingdom 
with means so signally disproportioned to the end pro- 
posed. Emmett himself had become an inmate in the 
same gloomy walls which contained his humble asso- 
ciate ; who, having been brought back, as it were, from 
the grave which he had opened for himself, on the 
eleventh day was informed that the period of his trial 
had again arrived. He was conducted into court, pale 
and wan from the effects of his attempt at suicide, 
convicted, and sentenced to the usual death; and the 
following day, the triangle having been erected oppo- 
site the ruins of his own house, the fatal cord was 
attached, the ladder was at length removed from be- 
neath his feet, and his body swung in convulsive 
agony, amidst the sympathy of thousands of his fellow 
men. 


Augustus was standing at the opposite side of the 
Liffey, a spectator of the affecting seene. At the mo- 
ment when the support was removed from beneath 
O’Hanlon’s feet, there was heard a terrific scream, and, 
looking round, standing close te the river bank, at a 
spot where the old mouldering wall had fallen down 
level with the foot-way, Stanley beheld the form of 
Norah, who, instantly drawing a dagger from her bosom, 
plunged it into her heart, and fell headlong into the 
stream beneath ! 

‘Phe body was recovered in the evening by a boat- 
man, who was passing under one of the arches of 
Ewex Bridge. The following day, Stanley and De 
Courcy, having provided every thing suitable for its 
interment, officiating as mourners, accompanied her 
tomains to the ancient burying-ground near Island 
Bridge, followed by twelve members of each of the 
twocorps to.which they were respectively attached ; 
and, having committed the body of the lamented fe- 
male to the earth, in the ensuing spring they erected 
over her grave a white marble monument, bearing the 
simple inscription of her name. 

—@—— 
THE TOILET.—No. 11. 
CHAPS. 


Tis affliction usually is the result of cold to the 
skin, which, though not so serious as chilblains, of 
which we shall treat hereafter, is very detrimental to 
delicate hands. The very thin scarf or cuticle which 
possesses no more feeling than the hair or the nails, is 
but slightly united to the thick true skin, and is easily 
detached. When this thin scarf-skin, therefore, is 
shrivelled, and consequently raised from the true skin, 
by either cold or heat, it can never be brought to unite 
or sit close again, and leaves the true skin, which is 
acutely sensible, quite bare, raw, and sore; and this 
soreness soon causes irritation and inflammation. This 
is the true history of chapping, which may alike occur 
from summer’s heat as the cold of winter; and it for 
the most part attacks the lips, face, hands, or any other 
part exposed to heat or cold. Hence the hands of 
Washerwomen, and kitchen-maids, and the feet of 
country people’s children who go barefooted, are often 
severely chapped, or as it is also termed, hacked or 
gars-garved. 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 
Teke three drachms of bole ammoniac—three 


@rechms of myrrh, and @ drachm of white lead—in- 
Corporate these with a sufficient quantity of goase- 





grease; and with this anoint the. parts affected; and 
wear worsted gloves. 
ANOTHER. 


Take myrrh, one ounce; litharge, one drachm ; hor 
ney, four ounces; wax, yellow, two ounces; oil of roses, 


six ounces. Mix the whole in one well-blendedaieas | 


for use. a 
Oxns.—When the hands are chapped, avoid putting: 
them in water. 


FOR CHAPPED LIPS. 


Take two tea-spoonsful of clarified honey, and # 
few drops of distilled lavender water, or any othen 
agreeable scent. ~ H 

Mix them together, and anoint the lips frequently, 
If the hands are affected, anoint them all over at going 
to bed, wearing gloves during the night. Wash them 
next morning with tepid milk and water. A night or 
two will effect a cure. 


WARTS. 


These unseemly exuberances may not unfrequently 
be removed by very simple means. Touching them 
gently with sulphuric acid, or with a strong solution 
of sal ammoniac in water, or touching them with lapis 
infernalis (blue stone) will remove them, if the milder 
applications fail, such as rubbing them with sprigs. of 
purslain, or with the water which oozes out of the 
shells of snails by means of a little perforation express- 
ly made. Some cut radishes in slices, place them 
between two pewter plates with some salt, and stir 
them well up together. These are used to rub the 
warts with. Sea-salt dissolved in vinegar, horse-radish 
pounded with salt, juice of marygold leaves, celandine, 
dandelion, wart-wort, and house-leek, are spoken of; 
also agrimony steeped in vinegar; these may all have 
their advantages, though when they fail, the first men- 
tioned are the surest means of removing these super- 
fluous appendages to the hands. Equal parts of rhu- 
barb in powder, and ipecacuanha, form a good mild 
escharotic for them, also the powder of savine, having 
previously pared away the decayed or callous part. 
And if it can be conveniently done, tie a small silk 
thread or horse-hair round the base of them, and they 
will die away; or where the neck of them is small, it 
has been recommended to nip them off with a pair of 
sharp scissors, and afterward touch the place with blue 
vitriol. The lunar caustic is directed to be applied 
after paring down the wart. 


= 


Soms historians, like Tacitus, Burnet, and the Abbé 
Raynal, ere never satisfied, without adding to their 
detail of events the secret springs and causes that have 
produced them. But, both heroes and statesmen, amid 
the din of arms, and the hurry of business, are often 
necessitated to invert the natural order of things; to 
fight before they deliberate, and to decide before they 
consult. A statesman may regulate himself by events; 
but it is seldom that he can eause events to regulate 
themselves by him. It often happens too, both in 
courts and in cabinets, that there are two things going 
on togetiier, a main plot, and an under-plot; and he 
that understands only one of them, will, in all’ proba- 
bility, be the dupe of both. A mistress may rule a 
monarch, ,but some obscure favourite may rule the 
mistress. Doctor Busby was asked how he contrived 
to keep all his preferments, and the bead mastership 
of Westminster School, through the successive, but 
turbulent, reigns of Charles the First, Oliver Cromwell, 
Charles the Second, and James; he replied, “The 
fathers govern the nation; the mothers govern the 


fathers ; but the boys geverm the mothers, and I govern 
the boys.” 
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MINERALOGY. 


CarsonatTeE of Iron greatly resembles carbonate of 
Lime, but it is harder and heavier, and has but little 
‘variety in its crystallization. There is a further dis- 
tinction ; namely—that by exposure to the action of the 
blowpipe, carbonate of Iron becomes black, and car- 
bonate of Lime, white and powdery. This little in- 
strument is of the greatest utility in distinguishing the 
metallic ores. Many of them communicate a particu- 
lar tint to the substance with which they are melted, 
called a flux: this may be powdered glass, borax, or 
soda, according to circumstances. Copper ores readily 
communicate a bright green colour; the ores of Man- 

. ganese, a lilac tinge, which may often be observed in 

* window-glass ;—when deeper, it becomes a rich violet. 
Cobalt, from which smalt and other fine blues are pre- 
pared, imparts this colour to the flux; which, in re- 
ducing these ores, may be either of the above-named 
substances. In making such experiments, care must 
be taken to use a very minute portion of the ore com- 
pared with the quantity of flux: a crumb, the size of a 
small pin’s head, being, in general, sufficient; and, 
also, not to expose the ore and flux, suddenly, to the 
hottest part of the flame. 

Antimony, a Metal which is applied to many useful 
purposes, both in manufactures and medicine, is found 
in combination with Sulphur; and also, occasionally, 

with oxygen only. The sul- 

phuret crystallizes in prisms, 

terminated usually by four 

small faces, forming rather a 

pointed summit (Fig. 34:) they 

appear perfectly metallic. This 

mineral is abundant in France 

and Germany, but not in Great 

Britain. The ores of Cobalt 

. are allcys of this Metal with 

Arsenic, which constitutes about half the weight of the 
gtay ore and the Cobalt Glance, or bright-white Cobalt 
ore: these, like the native Metals, have a perfectly 
metallic lustre; and the crystals of the latter exactly 
resemble those of Iron pyrites, but are generally 
smaller. The greater part of the Cobalt which is used 
in manufactures, is brought from Norway and Sweden. 

A very simple method of detecting the presence of 
Arsenic in any mineral, is to throw a small quantity, 
powdered, on hot coals, or a heated shovel: the Arsenic 
will, almost immediately, evaporate in fumes, which 
are similar, in smell, to those of garlic. Arsenic is 
found, also, in a native state, of a fine granular texture; 
principally in Norway, the Hartz, and Bohemia. 

Those beautiful, yellowish-green, transparent crys- 
tals, which we find dispersed over the Adularia and 
Quartz, are called Sphene, an ore of the Metal, Tita- 

35 nium. They bear considerable 
resemblance tothe Chrysobery], 
but are not so hard: the finest 
are brought from St. Gothard 
(Fig. 35 )}—It is disputed, whe- 
ther native Lead has ever been 
observed : the sulphuret, which 
is abundant in Saxony, Sweden, 
and some other parts of Europe, 

‘but most particularly so in Great Britain, has a per- 
fectly metallic appearance, and crystallizes in cubes, 
ociahedrons, and other secondary furms; but it is more 
frequently mussive, with very 
distinct and bright cleavages, 
parallel to the faces of the cube 
—its primitive form (Fig. 36.) 
It is frequently called Galena: 
a variety of this, Slickensides, 
causes some alarm to the miners 
when they discover it, on ac- 
count of its liability to explode 





if it be scratched. There are brilliant 

tals on some of these specimens, which so 

semble the Diamond in the intensity of 
37 


: he 

at,.were they not 80 soft, thes 
would supersede ey 
imitation of that valuable 
they are carbonate of Lead, 
the Lead hills in Scotlp 
named from the mines they 
_ Ph ne chromate af 
(Fig. 37,) which is peculigr 
Gold-mine of Siberia, ig ° 
lized, and its orange-red colour is rather rey 
when bruised, the powder is of a deep rich yelloy 
fact, it is the same composition as the artificial C 
yellow. 

The phosphate of Lead is green, and often be 
velvety appearance, similar to that of the radi 
bonate of Copper ; but you will not be liable tom 
‘hem, if you bear in mind, that the colour of the 
ore is so much more yellow than that of the G 
You would probably imagine the yellow part 
specimen to be a fragment of Mica: it is the sul 
of Arsenic, called Orpiment. Nothing can be } 
beautiful than the mixture of this golden 
substance with the red variety, which is g 
crystallized. Arsenic is most commonly known 
form of a white powder, which is an oxyde ar 
prepared. By the application of heat, the 
burns away with a blue flame, and the Arsenic is 
latilized. 

—=<———— 


PARK ROW. 


THE opposite engraving represents Park Row, 
York. The most conspicuous building being thet af 
the Park Theatre—probably the most ¢ 
interior in the country. The outside is devoid of 
and is precisely the same that the following 
from Mr. Dunlap’s History of the American eatre 
refer to. Smite 

“At length on the 29th of January, 1798, thepam 
theatre was opened in an unfinished state, and 
scanty supply of scenes. The scenery, machi 
stage were under the direction of Mr. Charles € 
heretofore mentioned. ‘The landscapes were 
by Mr. Audin, his assistant. The play of the 
was “ As You like it,” the farce was “ The 
The house was opened with an address written 
Dr. E. H. Smith, and spoken by Mr. Hodgkinem 
prelude was performed, written by Mr. Milses 
called “All in a Bustle.” The house was overtiot 
but such was the confusion from the press of & 
crowd, and the want of such precautions as ex] 
would have suggested, that great numbers @ 
without paying at the doors or delivering tickets 
Cooper seeing the confusion and the want of 
in one of the bax door-keepers, took his ple 
restored order at one of the entrances. The 
received on this first evening of the performance} 
$1232. The next night, January 31st, sunk to 
and the third, with Mr. Chalmer’s first appea' 
the new theatre, to $265. The succeeding week @ 
averaged $333 each evening. 

“The theatre in John-sireet was soon after pum 
down, and on the site three brick houses and 
out-houses built. 

“The theatre, as rebuilt by Mr. Holland, was 
stroyed by fire in 1820, shortly after the death of @ 
architect, and the present Park house was € 
the same foundation and walls.” 


— > 
A FLIRTING girl is indeed bad enough, but af 
married woman should be an object of contempt 
ever she appears, 
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THE SECRET. 


Iw a fair lady’s heart, once, a secret was lurking, 
It toss’d, and it tumbled, it long’d to get out ; 
The lips half betrayed it, by smiling and smirking, 
And Tongue was impatient to blab it, no doubt. 


But Honour look’d gruff on the subject; and gave it 
In charge te ihe Teeth, so enchantingly white;— 

Should the captive attempt an elopement, to save it, 
By giving the lips an admonishing bite. 


*Twas said, and ’twas settled ; and Honour departed, 


When right to its tip, Secret suddenly started, 
And half, in a whisper, escaped from its cell. 


Quoth the Teeth, in a pet, we'll be even for this, 
And they bit very smartly above and beneath, 
But the Lips at that instant were bribed with a kiss, 





BACHELOR’S SOLILOQUY. 


Marry, or not to marry? that is the question— 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

4 The sullen silence of these cob-webb’d rooma, 

7} Or seek in festive halls some cheerful dame, 

And, by uniting, end it ?—1o live alone, 

No more: and by marrying say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand make shifts, 

Bach’lors are heirs to; ’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish’d. ‘To marry, to live 

“Jn peace! Perchance in war: ay, there’s the rub; 

} For in the marriage state what ills may come, 

‘When we have shuffled off our liberty, 

Mast give us pause—there’s the respect, 

That makes us dread the bonds of wedlock; 

For who would bear the noise of scolding wives, 

_ «The fits of spleen. th’ extravagance of dress, 
The thirst for plays, for concerts, and for balls; 

The insolencs of servants, and the spurns 

That patient husbands from their consorts take, 

When he himself might his quietus gain 

By living single. Who would wish to bear 

e jeering name of bachelor, 

But that the dread of something after marriage, 

Ah, that vast expenditure of income, 

Whe tongue can scarcely tell) puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather choose the single life, 

an go to jail for debts we know not of — 

nomy thus makes bachelors of us still ; 

nd thus our melancholy resolution 

still increas’d upon more serious thought 
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THE PAINTED FAIR ONE 


s blooming Harriet mov’d alung, 

The fairest of the beauteous throng, 

he beaux gaz’d un with admiration, 

vow'd by many an exclamation! 

t form! What naivéié! What grace! 

hat roses deck that Grecian face! 

ay,” Dashwood criez, “ that bloom’s not Harriet’s; 


Tongue quivered, and trembled ; but dared not rebel, 


And they pupped out the secret in spite of the teeth. 


THE ANTHOLOGIA OF SELECTED POETRY. 
NUMBER VI. 


“Colleeta revirescant.? 


—— 


And though you vow her face untainted, 
I swear, by G—, your Beauty’s painted.” 
A wager instantly was laid, 

And Ranger sought the lovely maid ; 
The pending bet he soon reveal’d, 

Nor e’en the impious oath conceal’d. 
Confus’d, her cheek bore witness true ;— 
By turns the roses came and flew. 

“ Your bet,” she said, “ is rudely odd— 
But I am painted, sir—by God.” 





USE OF CRAVATS. 


“ Why does Ned thus bury his chin, 
A mass of muslin folds within, 
When small cravats look neater?” 
“ Ned’s wise in cov'ring up his chin; « 
For of his face, if aught be seen, 
The less there is, the better!” 





THE WIFE. 


Does Fortune smile, how grateful must it prove, 
To tread life’s pleasing round with one we love? 
Or does she frown? The fair, with soft’ning art 
Will svothe our woes, or bear a willing pari. 





ON LOVE. 


Love, like a meteor, shows a short-liv’d blaze, 

Or threads through various skies a wandering maze, 
Begat by fancy, and | by Seney a 

Here in one 
But fix’d by obligations, it will oe 7 
For gratitude’s the charm that binds ‘it fast. 





PROCRASTINATION OF LOVE. 


“TI love you”—oft the youth did say; 
“TI love you”—oft the maiden sigh’d; 
Thus echoed both from day to day, 
*Till one wax'd cold, and v’ other died. 





A MISER’S RICHES. 


Money’s like muck, that’s profitable while 
°T serves for manuring of some fruitful soil ; 
But on a barren one, like thee, methinks, 
’Tis like a dunghill, that lies still and stinks. 





TO A LADY WITH A BLOOD-SHOT EYE. 


Oh! be not afraid, though your eye is all red, 
While your cheeks, my dear Sal, are so ruddy; 
For so many die by the stroke of that eye, 

No wonder the weapon is bluody. 





THE LOVER. 
Ah! who can tell the pangs of those 
Who truly love? Their heartfelt woes; 
Their tender sorrows; ceaseless sighs ; 





‘was bought at Reynold’s, More's, or Marrivit’s;” 








Their transports, which immortalize ? 
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Strange tremors, jealousies, and feara, 
Ansieties, and bitter tears, 

Must gall the Lover’s glowing cheek ; 
And anguish, which he dare not speak, 
Must rankle in his glowing heart, 

And point Despair’s envenom’d dart. 
Oh! he shall seek with madden’d haste, 
The horrors of the lone parch’d waste ; 
Nor dread the rugged mountain’s height, 
Or dashing billow’s wild affright ; 

But hie him to the briny shore, 
Regardless of the hoarse storm’s roar ; 
There creeping to some desert cave, 
The wretched sport of each salt wave, 
See him on dank weeds weeping lie, 
And wish—but ah! in vain—to die! 


THE SNOW BALL. 


White as her hand, fair Julia threw 
A ball of silver snow, 
The frozen globe fir'd as it flew, 
My bosom felt it glow. 
Strange pow’r of love! whose great command, 
Can thus a snow ball arm! 
When sent, fair Julia, from thy hand, 
E’en snow itself can warm. 


THE YOUNG BARRISTER. 
A Soliloquy parodied from Romeo and Juliet. 


I do remember a young pleader, 

And hereabouts he dwells; whom late I noted 
In coat once black, with overwhelming brow, 
Pondering o’er cases.—Sallow were his looks ; 
And midnight thought had worn him to the bone ; 
And in his sombre chambers lay confused, 
Black dusty papers ; “ general issues” here, 

“ Demurrers special” there—matter apt to teach 
That, to our noble law, justice and form 

Ajiike are dear—and o’er his shelves 

A beggarly account of dusty volumes— 


Wentworth, and Coke, and Saunders—old editions all, 


With a few numbers of the late reports, 

Were thinly seatter’d to make up a show.— 
Noting his little practice, thus I said : 

An’ if a man would patch a rotten cause, 

Give to transaction dark a face of snow, 

Here lives the lawyer that might draw the pleas. 
Oh! this same thought doth but forerun my need— 
I have a cause, and will retain him quickly. 

As I remember, this should be the ehamber; 

But it not being term, the door is closed — 
What, ho! 


CALENDAR OF THE MONTHS. 


See January first appear, 

Best kept at home with plenteous cheer 
In February’s faint essay, 

We gladly mark the lengthen’d day: 
Bleak March's keener winds succeed, 
Rough as the newly-mounted steed : 
‘April @ flattering face will wear, 
Resembling a coquetish fair ; 

E’en May is often prov’d a bite, 
Warms in the day, but chills at night! 
Bright June, in gayest liv’ry drest, 

Of Flora’s glory is the test ; 

July presides in Phoebus’ smiles, 
Whose evening human care beguiles ; 
Brown August sober pleasure brings, 
Maturing heat upon his wings : 





September offers to eur reach 

The eluster’d grape andé-bi 
October’s waning influence yields 
‘The sportsman pleasure in the fields, 
November's soaking showers require 
The changed coat and blazing fire : 
And dark December in the end, 
Requires a book and cheerful friend! 


SAUNTERING JOE; OR, THE SLOW POOTMAN. 


Would you see a man that’s slow? 5 
Come and see our footman Joe. 
Most unlike the bounding roe, 

Qr an arrow from a bow, 

Or the flight direct of crow, 

Is the pace of footman Joe. 

Crabs that hobble to and fre, 

In their motions copy Joe. 

Snails, contempt’ons as they go, 
Look behind, and laugh at Joe. 
An acre any man may mow, 

Ere across it crawleth Joe, 

Trip on light fantastic toe, 

¥e that tripping like, for Joe; 
Measur’d steps of sclern woe 
Better suit with steady ve. 
Danube, Severn, Trent and Yc 
Backward to their source “hall (ay 
Ere despatch be made by « 
Letters to a Plenipo, 

Send not by our footman Joe. 
Would you Job’s full merit knew, 
Ring the bell, and wait for Joe ; 
Whether it be king or no, 

Tis just alike to lazy Joe. 

Legal process none can show, 

if your lawyer move like Joe. 
Death at last, our common foe, 
Must trip up the heels of Joe ; 
And a stone shall tell—« Below, 
Hardly chang’d, still sieepeth Joe; 
Loud shall the final trumpet blow, 
But the last comer will be Joe.” 


EFFECTS OF GOOD AND BAD ACTIONS. 


Do good with pain, the pleasure in’t you'll tal, 
The pain’s soon past, the good remains bebind : 
Do ill with pleasure, this you’ve for your pails, 
The pleasure passes scon, the ill remains 


THE BLACK EYES. 


By two black eyes my heart was won, 
Sure never wreich was more undone :— 
To Celia with imy suit I came, 
But she regardless of the prize, 
Thought proper to reward my flame 
With two black eyes. 


ON SNOW THAT MELTED ON A LADY'S BREAM 


Those envious flakes which came in haste, 
To prove her breast so fair, 

Grieving to find themselves surpass’d, 
Dissolv'd into a tear. 


ON A BAD ORATOR. 


You move the people when you speak, ° 
Por one by one, away they sucek, iy 
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THE TABLES-D’HOTE OF PARIS. 


Psnis has her Theatres, her Museums, her Acade- 
mies, her Chambers, her Insurrections, and her Re- 
yiews—things very curious to see; but the Country 
has its Tables-d’Hote—and by that possession alone 
stands in the same degree of civilization. Indeed, I 
should not be surprised if many gave the preference 
te the table-d’héte ;—but this, of eourse, would be one 
of those exelusive tastes by which we ought not to be 
influenced. 

Certain it is that the provincial tables-d’hote excel 
greatly most of those which Paris offers to the vagrant 
appetites of her decayed spendthrifts, her bachelors, 
and her visiters. The table-d’héte of Paris, is in fact, 
the omnibus of the meal—in which all houseless 
stomachs come to take their seats, and travel labori- 
ously, insipidly, and stupidly, from the tasteless soup 
to the yellow gruyere, by the route, as the season may 
happen to be, of the meagre spinage or the coarse 

its pows. 

In the country, on the contrary, it is the delicious 
art of a Véfour, a Véry, and a Gobillard, heightened 

all the delicacies of invention, and enriched by all 
3 that the neighbourhood can furnish most savourily 
indigenous. It is good living at the lowest price, yet 
of that quality to which it has been elevated by the 
learned meditations of a Caréme. 

In Paris, at the tables-d’hote, you fill your stomach, 
if you can, and as yen can. Strictly speaking, it is 
littie better than a sort of manger for men ;—the ab- 
sence of hay forms the principal distinetion. 

In the country, you eaf/—which is by no means 
synonymous. ‘The table-d’hote of the provinces is 
worthy of its pleasant name. 

Not that the culinary palm—or rather laurel— 
which we conscientiously decree to the country, can 
be allowed to encirele the white cap of. all its cooks, 
without exception. Oh, no'!—we avow that there are 
meny unworthy of it. There are some unfortunate 
towns—there are some modern Spartas, to which the 
first rudiments of good living have not yet penetrated 
—where the “ bain-marie” is unknown—where the 
“marmite autoclave” is a thing not yet arrived— 
where the beef-steak ! will it be believed /—that most 
ancient, and, along with our constitutional government, 
most important of all our acquisitions from British 
industry—the pledge, at once simple and solid, of the 
reconciliation between two great nations, so formed to 
esteem, love, understand, and cook for each other— 
the beef-steak, in a word, simple, popular, and Euro- 
pean, as it has become—will not succeed in natural- 
izing itself for at least another half century. 

And, speaking of importations from England, it is, 
I should think, the most that can be said for these 
towns, if they have got the length of potatoes boiled 
in water—reckoned one of their standing dainties. 
Without doubt they do eat potatoes there ; and I have 
pleasure in believing, that they are, probably boiled ; 
—but, then they eat them like blockheads, without in 

least knowing what they are about, without taking 
the slightest account of all the savouriness which re- 
aides in the simplicity of that dish. Now, to take no 
account of this, is exactly the same thing as if they 
did not eat at all. 

I need not state, as a general rule, that there, every 
thing which is not indigenous—“ bouilli,” nor “ paté 
gauloise,” nor French “ fricassee”—every thing which 
beare a name of foreign origin, may pass, at your good 
Pleasure, for Russian, or Chinese, or Greenlandish. 
\fefind then, they are still in the belief that the ocean 
Was created solely for the transport of vessels; and 
that, consequently, when the ocean has transported 





veseeis, well or ill, it has done ail that we have any 
rig't to demand of it. Hence, the oyster is. known t 
ther: culy by hearsay—as Alexander the Great may 
be; and the population stagnates in the most deplor- 
able ignorance of al! that relates to the myatery ef 
fresh sea-fish. 

In a word, their table-d’héte—like the table of the 
rich man, and that of the poor man, and all things 
which are eaten at either—retains, and will retain 
for a long time to come, something horribly frugal, 
detestably primitive, hideously patriarchal. All this 
may be extremely poetical, but it is by no means 
pleasant. Give me the pleasant first, and the poetical 
afterwards! 

We will, then, put oat of the question, those back- 
ward cities, those unhappy Siberias, which M. Dupin 
oucht, in his next edition, to mark with his blackest 
chaix; and we will abstain from exposing them by 
name to the reproaches of the public. Alas! the 
unhappy ones are objects of pity rather than of blame. 

But let us return to the elect towns—to the cities 
where dinner is what dinner ought to be in the nine- 
teenth century; for we do not love to contemplate 
humanity but under its happiest. aspects. 

The memory of the belly is said to be the most un- 
grateful of all memories ; and yet, where is the travel- 
ler whom business, or pleasure, or health, or want of 
occupation, has allured from town t town—where, 
above all, is the idler, having betaken himself to stroll 
through France, who retains not, in the depths of his 
stomach, the most savoury recollection of the tables- 
d’hote of Macon, for instance, and of that excellent 
M. Delorme, qui est si bon la! and whose dinners, no 
less than his unlueky adventures, have made him one 
of the notables of our time! Also of Chalons-sur- 
Saone, of Beaune, of Metz, of Lille, of Angouléme, of 
Mantes, of Bordeaux, &c. &e.—pardon for the thousand 
others which I eannot mention, but which sufficiently 
suggest themselves! Where is the amateur whose 
imagination does not transport him back to the foot of 
that Cape Finistére, where rises Brest, with her table- 
d’héte—succulent oasis !—ad vanced sentinel of gastro- 
nomie civilization! And what are the brightest gems 
in the crown of Toulouse—Toulouse, the queen, the 
levely, the glorious, the poetical, the savoury? Are 
they her floral games, her Villéles, or her cooks? The 
answer springs to every mouth! 

And then, the material part of the provincial table- 
d'héte, its cleanness, its elegance, its » its 
delicacy—all these form its least distinetions. That 
which secures to it an indisputable superiority over 
the table-d’héte of Paris, is the selectness, the variety, 
and the gayety of its guests. 

The provincial table-d’hote offers to every traveller 
a sort of impromptu family-party. The charm of it 
consists in that familiarity, that joyousness, that home 
free-and-easinegs, which is put under the direction of 
the first comer.—Home, with this advantage, that it 
has all the agreeableness of home without its nuisances. 
— it is home, without a dog, without a cat, without a 
poet, without a neighbour, without a porter, without 
treacherous friends, without a housekeeper, and with- 
out a toady. 

And then, the magic-lantern of the social world 
nowhere offers to the eye of the observer a glass. more 
bold, more picturesque, and, above all, more varied. 
Each day brings new faces. Each succeeding car 
riage brings, sets down, and carries away again, its 
own collection of originals—people entirely unknown 
to one another, who have gut engulfed together in the 
same moving box—who meet, part, amuse each other 
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on their journey—but whom, from their mutual fami- 
liarity, you would imagine to be all fast and old 
friends. 

Nothing of this kind is to be met with at the tables- 
d@héte of Paris ;—not even at those whose high price 
implies, in favour of their frequenters, the easiness of 
circumstances which excludes that saddest of all pre- 
occupations—the pre-occupation of poverty. Never- 
theless, every man brings thither with him, besides 
his appetite, his ennui, his projects, his caprices ;— 
and you need not be told that the caprice of most men 
is something exceedingly disagreeable. The generality 
of men are only fit.to be seen once. Their character 
is like Seltzer water—the first taste alone is excel- 
lent. 

Now, if we have lingered to give a summary de- 
scription of the provincial table-d’hote, it has only been 
with the intention of painting accurately, by means of 
contrasts, the table-d’hdte of Paris. We have made, 
so to speak, a negative portrait; like that village ma- 
gistra'e, who, drawing up a procés-verbal against one 
of the female subjects of his jurisdiction, and not being 
exactly certain whether the adjective chatain was in- 
declinable, or became chataigne in the feminine, de- 
scribed her as follows:—* Finally the aforesaid is 
neither fair, nor dark, nor gray, nor white, nor red.” 
From all which it resulted, logically, that she must be 
chestnut. It was getting over a difficulty in an ex- 
ceedingly ingenious way. 

Well!—in the same manner, we have stated that 
the table-d’héte of Paris does not, in any particular, 
resemble that of the Country ;—after which we have 
described the latter. Of course, then, you know al- 
ready what the former is not—and that is something. 
Nevertheless,Jet us attempt more definite colours. 

The name of table-d’hote, at Paris, is little more 
than a generic appellation, under which are included 
all those pots-au-feu which are eaten in common, at a 
fixed hour, with any one who chooses to have a share 
of them, for a price which varies from seven sous to 
five francs. It will be at once understood that it 
would be altogether impossible, in this limited canvas, 
to sketch all its varieties. We will confine ourselves 
to the principal ones. 

There are, for instance, a kind of tables, where, for 
seven svus, (Seven sous!) you may allay the most in- 
ordinate appetite. Gargantua might have baited him- 
self there. I flatter myself you will not suppose that 
people feed on partridges at these places. Thick 
soup, fried potatoes, water and bread @ discrétion— 
such are the invariable sensualities of these clothless 
tables. At the very most, in place of the potatoes, 
may at times be found, on some of them, a morsel of 
dark-coloured meat, dry and stringy—or, at least, a 
nameless something which bears a greater resemblance 
to meat than to any thing else. 

Yet, however undainty such a feast may appear, 
the principal wonder of it is—not that it can entice 
many an appetite, (there are, in this capital of the 
civilized world, stomachs so exceedingly hollow, arms 
crossed so long in idleness, and labours so very un- 
profitable, —but rather that one can, poison oneself 
at so cheap a rate. What! all that for seven sous— 
for seven-eighihs of the money that a mere glass of 
eau sucrée costs elsewhere! I tell you the truth— 
Paris is the city of miracles. The host of these taverns 
—or, to speak more correctly, caverns—must assuredly 
be a great philanthropist ; for I know but one principle 
upon which he can fail to ruin himself, by this liberality 
— it is that, according to the proverb, while he loses 
by each of his customers, he cuntrives to recover him- 
self upon the whole. 

From seven sous to seventeen, there are little more 
than shades of distinction. At seventeen sous one 


attains to the enjoyment of a table-cloth—a decided 
amelioration. At twenty we get the length of a napkin, 


————___ 
and a fork of Algiers metal—ng : 
silver. Y, sometimes even o 

—— sous more, and we touch upon the 
of luxury—of that luxury of a ln a 
but y send not waste. “yO” SPPearance, which gliten 

At twenty-five sous, in fact, the tab Q 
up to that point, had, according to ee which, 
of Bossuet, no name in any tongue, begins to 
itself with the title of “ cuisine bourgeoise.” Bou. 
gevise indeed! 

The standing dishes of the “ cuisin . 
consists of a huge cucumber, its radiahen, aan 
and pepper @ discrétion—arranged in etry 
symmetry is, at the point to which we ar : 
cuietly attended to. > now eiead 

The variable ones are soup, bouilli, pot 
haricots; the whole followed by a ‘eae 
brie,* and to be washed down by “ veritable Micon? 
arrived, the month before, direct from the East Ind 
under the likeness—not very liquid, and not in rs 
least alcoholic—of little bundles of reddish log; 
wood. 

Each couvert consists of a spoon, a fork, a knife, 5 
napkin, a glass, and a small bottle of the aforesaid a. 
tificial nectar. 

Bread is 2 discrétion—and so is the waiter. 

In addition, it would be unjust not to state that 
plate is regularly changed for each new dish. This x 
a homage that we have great pleasure in rendering to 
truth. 

From thirty sous to forty, the table-d’hote rises 
generally to the title of “ pension bourgeoise.” Coq. 
tinuation of the calumny! If it could deserve such 
an appellation, it must be by our arriving at the con 
clusion that the citizen of Paris has a very particular 
taste for custards without sugar, and spinage without 
butter—which would be a most unjust appreciation of 
that estimable class. 

Here the soupe becomes potage, and the bouilli take: 
the name of beef. All this is better— infinitely better. 
The stride made is immense. From that moment there 
are traces of civilization. 

The piéce de resistancé, the plat soigné, the centre, 
the pivot of the culinary system of the pension bour. 
geoise, is, commonly, the fricandeau—ihe fricandeau, 
with its hunches of bacon, and its juicy sorrel. This 
particular pre-eminence, however, is not invariable 
There are some pensions bourgeoises which excel ia 
their bouilli; others where the roti reigns supreme; 
and others again for which the “ vol-au-vent,” kidney, 
or some other dish, have obtained great celebrity 
amongst a certain class. 

A few of them go even so far as to hazard the beet 
steak. Unhappily, this bold attempt is not alway 
crowned with success. In that case, you are helped 
to a kind of boiled leather; and when you ask wha 
it is, the hostess replies, “It is a bifeustéque.” And, 
at the end of about a quarter of an hour, seeing you 
toiling fiercely at it, putting yourself into a perspire 
tion, and, at length betaking yourself to it tooth and 
nail, for the purpose of endeavouring to tear away 
some shred of it, she adds, graciously Perhaps it # 
a little tough—is it? 1am astonished at that. The 
meat was magnificent!—Agatha, tell the head codt 
to take care another time. His bifeustéques are quit 
hard to-day! However, the meat was magnificent 
he knows that very well! one might suppose that be 
had his fortunate days for bifeusiéques!—Pray, sh 
leave it; don’t give yourself so much trouble—Agt 
tha, change the gentleman’s plate.—Shall | offer you 
sir, a little of these haricots, in its place? 1 beliew 
them to be excellent!” 

For, there is not-a dish offered you which is m 
announced as excellent. And nothing is 80 





* A kind of strong cheese —7r. 
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to the selflove of the hostess as the tacit denial of 
that fact, expressed by any guest's declining to empty 
his plate ;—nothing, above all, so poignant as those 
uttered complaints which the excess of the detestable 
will at times extort from him. I tell you, plainly, 
those spoken complaints will shorien the hostess’s life. 

That woman is committing suicide by her exertions to 

provide for the nourishment of the public. 

Add to this the necessity under which she feels 
herself of hiding her chagrin—of being gracious on 
all sides, and smiling whether she can or no. There 
is a smile which Lavater has forgotten, and which has 
never been classed by any other physiognomist: it is 
the smile, in public, of princes, lemonade-girls, milli- 
ners, and mistresses of tables-d’héte—artificial smile, 
mechanical smile—a sort of sign, which has no refer- 
ence whatever to the inside of the shop—or, in other 
words, to the state of the mind—and which is hoisted 
up or taken down without any motive beyond that of 
the occasion demanding it. Just look at an hostess! 
—If she does not see you, she is grave and apathetic ; 
but if she catches your eye—crack! there goes a smile 
for you !—and she would smile just in the same way, 
for eight-and-furty hours together, if you would keep 
your eyes upon her for that length of time. 

And then, turn away your eyes ;—crack! the smile 
is gone, and apathy returns! One would suppose that 
her smile was pulled by strings—But the drollest 
things are those fractions of a smile—those thousandth 
parts of a smile—those infinitesimals of a smile, which 
she begins for you under an erroneous impression that 
you are looking at her; and interrupts suddenly on 
finding her mistake—or which she, then, proceeds with 
in favour of your neighbour, in case your neighbour 
should take it into his head to look towards her. 

The “ pension bourgeoise” is already in some places 
one of those civilities of society which one acquaint- 
ance offers to another. They invite each other to 
their pensions bourgeoises, in the same manner as, 
elsewhere, to an ice, a share of their box, or a seat in 
their tilbury. 

“Ah! come along,” one of the boarders will say to 
you—“where do you dine to-day? Come and dine 
with me, in my pension bourgeoise. We are very 
comfortable there! The beef, especially, is excellent. 
I won’t say much about it, but we have always ex- 
cellent beef!” 

Or, if it be not the beef which is held out as an 
incitement, it will be the roti, or the fricandeau, or 
the vol-au-vent, or the salad, or one thing or else 
another ;—each pension bourgeoise being, as I have 
said, more or less celebrated for some particular reason. 

Sometimes, again, it will be with an ezxtra—with 
some select and accidental dish, that he will try to 
allure you. “Oh! come. We had, yesterday, a de- 
licious hare. No doubt there is some of it left for to- 
day. Come along.” 

Or else, “Come and see—let me tempt you. I 
suspect we shall have something choice, this evening 
—a pité, which I am told will be excellent. Pray 
come !” 

The fact is, that, from time to time, to prevent her 
boarder from being surfeited, getting wearied and 
disappearing, the hostess takes care to revive his appe- 
tite by some extraordinary dainty. The announcement 
of this is made the night before, or, perhaps, several 
days in advance. And this kind of “ programme 
@hotel” has at least one advantage over the pro- 
gramme of politics—that of having its promises strictly 
fulfilled—as to quantity, whatever may be said of the 
quality. 

_“ Monsieur Charles,” says the hostess, to her pen- 
sionnaire, as he goes out, “shall we have the pleasure 
of your company to-morrow ?” 

“I am not certain, Madame—why?” 

“B b there will be something !"— 








And these words she accompanies with « slight 
mysterious motion of the head—oh! most mysterious 
—calculated to make your mouth water! I say nothing 
of the smile—that is of course—the smile signifies 
absolutely nothing. 

“Oh ho!” replies M. Charles—*“ Certainly, Madame, 
I shall be at your service!” 

There are certain epochs in the year, at which 
these incentives are an understood thing;—in the 
same manner as there are certain localities—certain 
ascents, for instance, or certain sandy paths—where it 
becomes necessary to revive the zeal of quadrupeds 
by a redoubled application of the whip. 

In the number of these epochs—figure in the first 
class, New-year’s day, the féte-day of the King, 
Shrove-Tuesday, Mid-Lent, and a few other dates, 
sprinkled here and there throughout the calendar. 

On those days the hostess treats. The preceding 
evening she will have said—* Well, Monsieur Charles, 
you won’t forget, will you?” 

“ What, Madanie ?” 

“There, now!—why—you know—Is it not to- 
morrow?” 

“Oh diable !—true !"— 

“At the usual hour, you know. On no account 
fail;—we reckon upon you;—I am anxious ‘o have 
all my party. But it will be quite entre nous, you 
know—it is more agreeable.” 

This “ entre nous” signifies that on this particular 
day no intruder will be admitted to the participation of 
the extra—which extra, in winter, consists of some 
chicken rather less consumptive than usual, and, in 
summer, some dish of asparagus (about the sixth week 
of its season;—the whole flanked by a dessert of 
Tours prunes, and concluded by a small glass of cherry 
brandy. 

As “bor other vegetables, such as beans, artichokes, 
and green peas—and the fruits of the season, such as 
cherries, strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, and 
currants—their appearance, though late, constitutes 
the surprise part of the feats of the pension bourgeoise. 
They are not announced to the guests. It is a piece of 
culinary coquetry. Therefore, the earliest dish of 
strawberries extracts a long tribute of astonishment, 
and the first melon produces a sensation of infinite 
duration. 

In the long run, however, the eztras are a source of 
profit to the hostess. It is altogether false generosity. 
Where is the boarder sordid enough, on such occasions, 
to refuse paying his share—his half, or his third, or 
his fourth—of a bottle of old Macon, or old Bourgogne; 
or even old Tavel!—Oh! shame upon him! 

In these places, Tavel especially-enjoys a prodi- 
gious estimation. Nothing surpasses it except the 
fame of Thorins. But then, they seldom reach the 
dignity of Thorins;—and, as for champaign—if any 
boarder should, for once, venture to sport champaign, 
there fullows a shock of surprise, a tumult of whispers, 
a movement of applause. ‘That fact will survive. 
That fact will go down from generation to generation. 
The stock-in-trade of the house may be sold, re-sold, 
and again retgold ; the personnel of the boarding-house 
may be a hundred times dissolved and renewed ;— 
but that fact will still remain one of its traditions, un- 
changed, imperishable ;—like those columns of granite 
which survive in their solitude all the revolutions of 
empires, and all the commotions of the world. 

Thus then, you understand that if M. Charles invite 
you, it will never be on one of these great extra days. 
It will be the day, or even the day but one after, to 
assist at the consumption of the fragments, if any are 
left ;—that is to say, you are asked to attend the fune- 
ral of a fowl, of a pasty, of a rabbit, or of a tart ;— 
light be the crust upon your stomach! 

Well, never mind! accept!—You lose nothing by it. 
Dine there; and if you'are pinched, there is nothing 
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to hinder you, when that dinner is finished, from going 
elsewhere and dining over again. 

And then the eating party, there, is a very curious 
subject of observation. It is composed of under-clerks, 
young shopmen, scions of the desk, and many others, 
including soi-disant artists, and that class of unlettered 
literary persons who sign themselves “ homme de let- 
tres,” and are contented, provisionally, with the ap- 
proving smile of the hostess, in expectation of that of 
glory. In a word, the Beeotians abound ; and this pro- 
duces a conversation, or rather a chattering, sufficiently 
amusing to hear for once in one’s lifetime. 

Nay, you may even meet, there, with a jester; who, 
if you are a new-comer, will endeavour for the com- 
mon advantage, to lead you into some droll wager, 
which results in coffee at your expense; and afier- 
wards into a second, with a view to adding thereto 
the petit verre. 

The most ordinary subject of wager is the following: 
“ Sir, I will bet you coffee for the company, that I will 
have drunk this bottle of beer, before you shall have 
swallowed a biscuit.” And, thereupon, if the challenge 
be accepted, “ Agatha! go and find a biscuit for these 
gentlemen.” “Dear me, Madam, there are none left.” 
“ There are some, I suppose, at the pastry-cooks. Go 
to the pastry-cook’s. A large biscuit—you understand.” 

Now, in fact, your adversary has already gulped 
down the whole contents of the bottle, and looks as if 
he were on the point of gulping down the bottle itself; 
while you are yet stretching your neck, straining your 
eyes, choking yourself, and making incredible efforts, 
to swallow the rear of the cursed biscuit. You lose, 
of course—but are reconciled, by finding that you are, 
still, alive! . 

Finally, as a concluding luxury, you are presented 
with a tooth-pick, at the end of the dinner; for the 
reign of the tooth-pick commences in the pension bour- 
goise, to end only on the frontiers of good manners— 
that is to say, at the good tables of good houses. On 
this side of that limit, the tooth-pick is an affair of ton 
—of display—sometimes of utility. There is a certain 
class of persons who take a pride in exhibiting the 
tooth-pick in all public places, from six in the evening 
till bed-time. it is a visible evidence that they have 
dined. It is at once an ornament, a recreation, and 
an economical companion. A tooth-pick can supply, 
to such, the place of the coffee-house, the play, a mis- 
tress—every thing! 

But the advantages of the pension bourgeoise are 
not confined to those which we have enumerated. 
You are there furnished, in addition, with the dramatic 
emotion of gaming at a long date. It is seldom that 
the hostess has not to propose to you, at the time of 
the dessert, (with a.. “ Apropos, gentlemen,” and at the 
price of ten sous, or fifteen sous, or a franc, or two 
francs,) some ticket for a private lottery; affording you 
the chance—on the first number of the first series of 
the first drawing of the first following month—of a 
box of gilt pasteboard, a re-washed hoop, a silver 
watch, an English hat, an edition of Voltaire—or even, 
if you are a bachelor, a piece of printed calico, for a 
gown—which same calico is so very fine—ah! just 
feel it—and of a tint—oh! what a beautiful tint! It 
is a splendid opportunity! And then, the hostess 

assures you, with a melancholy tone, that it is for the 
benefit of a poor workman ont of employment—of a 
poor father of a family, who has broken his arm—or 
of a poor woman lying inof her ninth child. I advise’ 
you, therefore, not to decline the charitable proposition 
of the hostess—that is, if you have no inclination to 
pass for a cannibal ;—particularly as there are only 
three tickets left. A general rule this;—there are 
atways three tickets left. Take one by all means ;— 
they must be the lucky ones, since there are only three 
left. 


med, before sh 

be turned, re she will k 

intimate of her guests. oL really ean the mag 
where Monsieur Charles, who is 9 ¢ , Oumtesivg 
man himself, contrives to pick up all the acqueinnt 
whom he brings here. Now, there’s a mossitur, Why 
strikes me as having a very mean look—don’, 
think so? I may be mistaken; but really rr 
people who have no sensibility: provided 
enough to eat and drink, they care very little A a 
any thing else. You might talk your tongue 

the roots, without getting any thing out of them” 

And then, you may rest assured that you will 
be admitted, on Sundays and feast-days, to the ‘ite 
choice parties of the house. For, in Many pensicy 
bourgeoises, the Sunday dinner is succeeded, in Witte 
—for the benefit of the favourite subscribers, who, at 
the same time, are bachelors—by a little réunion, sg 
conséquence, and, as the hostess adds, “ & la bonne flan. 
quette ;’—which réunion is held in the room adioin 
the dining-room, beside the stove of Dutch-ware whic 
warms the two, in equal pronortions. 

There they play at Loto—at first for 
cider, and puff-cakes. After which, they proceed » 
little innocent games, such as “ blind man’s bok” 
“hot cockles,” or “ petit bonhomme,” or else to acta 
charades ; and then, they conclude by drawing forfeit, 
and setting penances—such as “ le Chevalier de trigg 
figure,” “le portier du Couvent,” or “le Pont d 
Cythére”—which last is executed, at your option, with 
the hostess—with her young lady of twenty-sevena. 
a female neighbour—her little four-year-old girl, ¢ 
lastly, if the male society, on that day, is very numex 
ous—with the fat Agatha, who is summoned er 
for that purpose from the heart of her kitchen, where 
she had fallen asleep over her knitting; and who 
admitted to the benefit of the cider, the chestnuts, and 
the embraces, to the end that there may be, conscien 
tiously, a sufficient number of cheeks for all the lips 

Someti indeed too often—the hostess's young 
lady is sentenced to sing a romance; and then she 
sings six which make your hair stand on end. On 
which account, I should prefer fat Agatha—notwith- 
standing that the latter exhales a perfume of sauce. 
pans, as the Venus of Virgil sheds a perfame of the 
Empyrean. But Agatha, at any rate, possesses the 
most agreeable of all social talents—the talent of mt 
singing “ romances”—and, better still, of not meddling 
with the guitar! 

What we have said of the pension bourgeoise, ep 
plies, in some particulars, to that which is called more 
specially, the “ table-d’héte.” The table-d’hote begins 
generally at forty sous, and ends at four francs. Above 
four francs, we speak of “le diner,” “le souper.” One 
dines in such a house—one sups in such another. We 
shall see the reason of this, by and by. 

At the same time, it is to be understood that all the 
above denominations depend much more upon te 
vanity of the host than on the price of his table. But 
compelled, as we are, to confine ourselves to gener 
ities, we cannot notice any infractions of the genenl 
rule. To return. 

If the table-d'hote, properly so called, is superior 
the pension bourgeoise, in a gastronomic point of view, 
it must be admitted that, in return, one dines there 
much more gloomily. The table-d’hote has few fre 
quenters for any length of time together; and, come 
quently, few guests who are acquainted with each 
other, who can fully enjoy each other's society, ® 
who are intimate enough to laugh at one 





cannot laugh at one another? 

The best tables, of this class, are those of the grest 
hotels. There it is that the dinner-bell draws to om 
point, appetites from all the corners of the univer 
But, then, as a consequence, there are no 
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conversation, no lively sallies, no extravagances, 
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Jaughter-provoking dullness. Blockheads, no doubt, 
there are, there—but then, wholly for their own 
benefit—they keep their stupidity all to themselves. 
It is pure egotism. When a man is a blockhead only 
for himself, it is absolutely the same thing as if he 
were not a blockhead at all ; and truly it is not worth 
his while to be one. He might just as well, in such 
case, be a man of talent! 

The guest of a table-d’hote is something of this sort. 
—He is a man who arrives at the specified hour; so 
much the worse for him, if the clock should happen 
to be behind !—who hangs his hat upon a peg; places 
himself at table with a due regard to the independ- 
ence of his legs; draws his hand through his hair, to 
rearrange its structure; bows round; receives from 
the host or the hostess, a salute or a smile, of the value 
of three francs fifiy centimes; unfolds his napkin, and 
fastens it under his chin; then eats, drinks, mutters 
twenty words; washes the ends of his fingers, if the 
use of finger-glasses has penetrated to that table; and, 
finally, rises, shakes the crumbs of bread from his 
clothes ; rubs off the down which the napkin has left, 
by the aid of a little saliva, with which he moistens 
the palm of his hands ; takes down his hat, gives it a 
brush with his arm; bows, departs, and goes, in search 
of digestion, elsewhere. 

But if, by possibility it is he who is too late, in- 
stead of the clock, he is obliged to listen, for a quarter 
of an hour, to the obsequious reproaches of the hostess. 
“Oh! my dear sir! there is nothing left;—I don’t 
know what we must give you ;—Francois, ask the 
head cook if he cannot find something.” 

Francois goes out, and takes a turn in the street; 
and then comes back and says that the head cvok is 
gone! 

“Oh! true,” replies the hostess; “I remember he 
asked permission to go very early to-day, because his 
wife is confined. How unfortunately it happens!— 
how unpleasant !—just as if it occurred on purpose!— 
nothing else can be got to-day'—Ma foi, | can only 
offer you what is left. It will be a little ecold—which 
is truly a pity! All these gentlemen found the dinner 
excellent!—but, you know, when things are no longer 
warm—well, well, it will teach you to be punctual 
another time.” 

The table-d’hote, as we have said, takes next, the 
name of “diner,” or that of “souper.” The price is 
from four to five francs—sometimes more—sometimes 
even less—sometimes nothing! In fact, there are 
some tables (and these are the best) where one feeds 
gratis. It is only necessary to be introduced. They 
willingly give you in eatables a small portion of the 
gold of which they are about to rob you. 

For it is only in gaming-houses, licensed or un- 
licensed, that “ les diners,” “les soupers,” and some- 
times “les bals,” (and what balls!) are given. The 
dinners, the suppers, the dance are, there, but a pre- 
text. The real business is gaming ;—écarté—vingt- 
un—roulette—robbery ! 

God forbid that I should sketch for you the persons 
of the leaders among these legalized cut-throats! 
That would be personality. You would there recog- 
nize with pain, a crowd of those men renowned in 
literature, in art, in science, in war, in commerce, in 
eloquence, in government—of whom France is so 
proud !—Cherish your illusions, reader! Illusion is 
the virginity of man—cnce lost, it is lost for ever. 
There will be a day in which it must be taken from 
you—the great day of the final judgment! 

Neither will I attempt to paint for you the personnel 
of the little Frascatis, legal or illegal. 

I shall confine myself to the few following traits. 

The tables-d’hote, or, as they are called, the diners, 
of the meaner among these places, are furnished with 
& prodigahty so wretched, a luxury so sordid, an opu- 
lence so pitiful, that they are, with truth, supposed to 





be supplied from the leavings of the great city feasts, 
and the diplomatic and ministerial dinners. That 
which has not been eaten there, comes to be devoured. 
here. 

The same mixture of luxury and meanness is con- 
spicuous in the persons of the guests. The clothes 
are of fine material, but worn threadbare. There are 
abundance of brilliants, but those brilliants are com- 
posed of glass and borax. And I should not like to 
swear that the gold—or rather the silver—which is 
flying about upon that greasy cloth, is not false coin, 
as well. 

These tables-d’héte are, besides, the rendezvous of 
all that Paris contains in the way of old vagabonds, 
ruined spendthrifts, dashing sharpers, liars, hangers- 
on, Phrynes for zale, Faublases for purchase. It is, in 
truth, an equivocal assemblage. 

Yon will there, meet of a certainty, with a living 
puzzle, decorated with two half-gray moustaches and 
a large red riband. Nobody knows his name, his con- 
dition, or-his residence. All that is known of him, is, 
that he calls himself “Commandant.” He answers to 
the name of “ Commandant!” 


Beware of the “ Commandant!” 


And, as a pendant—and also of a certainty—a tall, 
faded woman, entitling herself, Baroness of Saint- 
Elme—or of Saint-Amour—or of Saint-no-matter-what; 
—wearing a second-hand bonnet—a handkerchief 
bought a bargain—dirty gloves, which she never ‘takes 
off, not even at table—and a white muslin gown, ever 
in the depth of winter. She betrays forty years, but 
only acknowledges thirty. Sire speaks continually of 
her ex-horses, her ex-husband, her ex-valets ;—and ‘all 
this with a drawling accent, and a confusion of gram- 
mar which would be rather startling, if Madame de 
Saint-Elme did not explain these slight inaccuracies of 
style, by her long residence in foreign courts. 

As to the rest, Madame the Baroness seats herself, 
without much ceremony on the knee of the first 
comer; she drinks, without great repugnance, out of 
her neighbour's glass, the extra wine which he may 
have ordered for himself; and she will embrace you, 
“ cher petit,” willingly, for a glass a rum. 

It would appear that this, also, is one of the prac- 
tices of foreign courts. 


Beware of Madame the Baroness! 


But enough !—for all which remains is disgusting 
to look upon. And—to sum up, in two words, the 
moral of this long sketch—beware, also, lovers of good. 
cheer—beware, lovers of conviviality—of the table- 
d’héte of Paris; be it “ gargote,” or “ cuisine bour- 
geoise,” or “ pension bourgeoise,” or “ table-d’héte,” or 
“diner,” or “ souper!” For a man who loves to dine 
well, to dine joyously, to dine decently, I know but 
one thing in the world which is worse than dining at 
a table-d’hdte ; and that is—not dining at all! 


—_—_—_———— 
ORIGIN OF THE WORD VALET. 


VaRLET, valletton, squire, and damoiseau, are fre- 
quently used synonymously (in the thirteenth century,) 
although the last title belongs more particularly to the 
following century. They were not merely servants, 
in the modern acceptation of the word, being also as- 
pirants to the profession of knight or man-at-arms. The 
valet, therefore, degenerate as he is, may be proud of 
his ancestral dignity. In a house account of Philip le 
Bel (end of the thirteenth century,) the three children 
of the king are called Varlets (La Reque de la Nobl.;) 
and in Villehardouin the son of the emperor of the east 
is termed Varlet of Constantinople. 
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Vive Henri Quatre! Vive ce roi vaillant! 
Ce diable a quatre qui a le triple talent, 
De boire, de battre, et de faire le verd galant. 


THE MOUSQUETAIRE. 


— 





Tue taking of the town of Sedan had gloriously 
terminated the campaign which Henry IV. had made 
against his rebellious subjects in that part of his domi- 
nions. The war was over, and the army expected that 
the king would depart without delay for the capital ; 
when he suddenly announced his intention of staying 
at Buzanci, and this in such a manner as led those 
who were nearest his person to believe that he would 
not soon quit it. It happened not unfrequently that, 
in pursuance of a policy which the peculiar nature of 
the times rendered expedient, he purposely misled 
some of his adherents as to his intentions; and some- 
times the amours in which the good king indulged, 
and which he was not fond of making too public, in- 
duced him to keep his movements secret. Upon the 
present occasion neither of these causes seemed to 
operate. Orders were given to prepare the king’s 
quarters ; every thing seemed to insure a long occu- 
pation of them; and the Marshal Bassompierre was 
summoned to bear the king’s dispatches to Paris. 

“And now, Marshal,” said the king, when he had 
delivered to him the state missives, of which he had 
selected him to be the bearer, “ that you know exactly 
the purport of this honourable employment for which 
I have engaged your good services, I must disclose to 
you another, not less honourable to you, who are a 
true squire of dames, but somewhat more delicate.” 

“ The delivery of a billet-doux?” said Bassompierre, 
who always practised that familiarity which the king 
liked, but without ever abusing it. 

“ Nay, Marshal,” said Henry; “ were that a com- 
mission to intrust thee with? A lackey can deliver 
one billet-doux ; but I have two, and I want them to 
be transmitted in such a manner that neither of the fair 
ones may guess that the other has received a letter.” 

“Your majesty may consider that they are already 
in the hands of the ladies,” replied Bassompierre. 

“ But remember, Marshal, that it is the employment 
of all the smaller devils, who are not yet big enough 
to do notable mischief, to lay traps for intriguers ; and 
if, by any unlucky accident, these billets should miss 
their destination, it were worse work for us than to 
have taken Sedan over again.” 

“ But, my good liege,” said Bassompierre, “this is 
not the first letter 1 ever delivered: I have not been 
bred in the court of France since I was as tall as my 
sword, and (I speak it proudly) in the daily contem- 
plation of your grace’s good example, without learning 
how to conduct such an affair dexterously. Trust me, 
my liege, the letters shall be kissed by the fair lips to 
which they are destined in as short a time as post- 
horses can carry them to Paris.” 

“ Away with thee, good Marshal, then,” replied the 
king : “1 do not urge thee to speed, because, as I know 
thou hast a mistress of thy own in Paris, I can believe 
thou wilt not loiter on the way.” 

Bassompierre needed not twice bidding, but, taking 
2 hearty farewell of the king, retired to his quarters. 
A very short time sufficed for his preparations to de- 
part; and, accompanied by his valet, Pierre, he was 
soon on the road, and performed his promise to the 
king by reaching the capital as fast as the best horses 
he could get would carry him. 

Pierre was, at the least, as glad io visit Paris as his 
master: he, too, had a mistress there; and one whom 


ed his passion with equal fervour. He was as 
and as honest a lad as any in all France; and wor 
have married his pretty Annette before, but that 
were both too poor: so Pierre went to the Wars wid 
the Marshal Bassompierre; and Annette lived wig 
her old aunt, who was housekeeper to the Preside, 
Seguier. Pierre’s fortune was marvellously improve 
since he left his mistress. fn the booty taken at Chay. 
beri, his share had been considerable. He had 

one of the squadron which had brought off the }; 
when his impetuosity had carried him into the midg 
of the enemy’s troops, and when, but for Prompt sy. 
cour, he must have been taken. It was upon thy 
occasion that the king said he had, in all other engage 
ments, fought for victory; but that in this he fought 
for his life. Pierre had not escaped without som 
wounds ; and that which he had received on the occa. 
sion last mentioned prevented his being presented 
to the king after the battle. The Marshal, his master, 
however, took this occasion of recommending a seryay, 
for whom he had a great regard to the king's bounty; 
and Pierre received an appointment in the king's 
household, the services of which were merely nominal, 
and which, while it did not remove him from the sep 
vice of the Marshal, added so much to his income that 
he might now venture upon matrimony without 
danger of starvation ; a condition which Pierre, stanch 
lover as he was, could not contemplate without terry, 

The Marshal lost no time, on his arrival in Paris,» 
set about executing the king’s commission. One of his 
letters was directed to the Marchioness de Vermeail, 
and the other to the Countess de Moret. The sister 
of the marchioness, who lived with her, was the lady 
to whom the Marshal had sworn to devote himself: 
and he kept his oath as might have been expected 
from a French soldier of those times; that is to ay, 
not at all. He, however, fancied that he was in love 
with her; and, as her beauty had influence enough 
over him to induce him to commit almost any filly, he 
felt perhaps as much love for her as he was capable 
of feeling for any other person. Notwithstanding the 
difference in rank, the affection of Pierre for his Av 
nette was at once more pure and more exalted tha 
that of his master for the beautiful Juliette d’Entragu 
Pierre, having dressed his master, did the same goal 
office fur himself, putting on all the finery he hadi 
the world, that he might look agreeable in his mistres 
eyes; and he turned out as smart a military serving 
man as the wars had sent home. Pierre attended his 
master to the marchioness; and then, his duties being 
concluded, he repaired to the Tournelle where the 
President Seguier lived, and where he was sure to find 
his Annette. 

It is not necessary to describe the meeting betwea 
the lovers : those who have loved (and those who have 
not do not read such tales as this) know exactly wha 
such persons say to each other after a long absence; 
how they look more eloquent things than they a@ 
utter; and how their hearts are so full, they can only 
be relieved by each other's lips. Well, then, let the 
reader fancy that the first kisses were over, and tht 
the lovers had begun to talk like people of this worl 
Pierze told his Annette of all the good luck that bad 
befallen him in the wars; and that he had now com 
home, never to quit her again, and rich enough ® 





he loved with the utmost tenderness, and who return- 


marry her directly. 
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Annette’s eyes glistened at the news, and she gave 
a thoussnd proofs that nothing in the world could 
make her so happy, She had also her good news to 
tell Pierre: she was richer, and a person of more im- 
ce, than she had been at their parting. Her old 
aunt had died; and, by way of recompensing her for 
many years of submission to the old woman's caprice 
and tyranny, (all of which, she told Annette several 
times in the course of the day, she exercised only for 
her good,) she left her niece a round sum in pistoles 
and crown pieces, carefully hoarded in a sabot, which 
the old lady had ingeniously sewed into her bed. 
Annette had, besides, upon the death of her aunt, been 
promoted to the distinguished post of the president’s 
housekeeper, and her good conduct had warmly inter- 
ested the old judge in her behalf. Every thing seemed 
to smile upon them, and Pierre talked of being married 
without delay. Annette, who loved him too well to 
affect any bashfulness or reluctance, agreed to his 
posal; but stipulated for the consent of the presi- 
dent, who had behaved very kindly to her, and who, 
she did not doubt, would acquiesce in any plan which 
seemed likely to promote her happiness. 

“Well, then,” said Pierre, “let us ask the old gen- 
tleman now; for, to say the truth, I think the sooner 
we settle this affair the better. We have been lovers 
now three years; a perilous long time for trying one’s 
constancy, when it is fed upon nothing more substantial 
than hope.” 

“For shame, Pierre!” replied Annette half-reproach- 
fully: “and have you borne the pain of delay alone? 
have I not had my share of trials, which your absence, 
and the dangers you were in at the wars, increased a 
hundred fold? Has my constancy not been put to the 
proof? You know that my poor old aunt was so 
anxious to secure my happiness, that she would have 
married me to the ugliest, and oldest, and wickedest 
man in the world, provided only he had money. This 
was her song, morning, noon, and night ; and (Heaven 
rest her soul!) I wish she had said her prayers as 
devoutly.” 

“ But you withstood all her exhortations, my brave 
little Annette?” said Pierre with some anxiety. 

“ Ah, Pierre,” replied the blushing girl, “my heart 
was too full of thee to think of any other husband; 
and, if.old Marguerite had offered me young and 
handsome suitors, instead of the ugly and old figures 
she picked out, I should have been still true to thee.” 

Pierre caught her in his arms, and thanked her as a 
lover ought to thank his mistress for so flattering a 
speech. “ But, now that we are upon the subject, tell 
me, I pray thee, dearest,” he said, “ what has become 
of all thy venerable lovers ?” 

“All tired out but two,” she replied laughing. “One 
of them has this day made his appearance, after a long 
absence: that is the old Mousquetaire, whose genero- 
sity my aunt used to praise up so much, and who, I 
must confess, is the only endurable person of all my 
lovers” 

“And whose bones I will incontinently break when- 
ever I catch him in a convenient place,” interrupted 
Pierre. 

“TI will have no breaking of bones, Pierre,” said 
Annette: “the wars are over; and as I mean not to 
have them renewed, as far as thou and J are concerned, 
so I insist upon some more peaceable way being found 
of getting rid of the only two disappointed lovers I 
have left. Promise me, Pierre, that thou wilt not 
offer to take any violent steps until quiet means shall 
have failed.” 

“ Well, well,” said Pierre; “ but who is the other 
lover?” 

“ That is the gentle Sieur Turpin, whom no refusal 
can repel, no cruelty can daunt, and not even the 
plainest speaking in the world can convince that I 
take him for a disagreeable dreaming old coxcomb.” 








“ This is, at least, a lover of whom I was never 
jealous,” said Pierre: “I would not care if thou hadst 
a troop of such.” 

“I think thy campaign has made thee vainer and 
saucier, (if, indeed, that be possible) than thou wast 
before,” replied Annette; “ but, in good faith, though 
I cannot love the Sieur ‘l'urpin, I like to laugh at him. 
He used to come during the long nights of last winter; 
and, sitting by the parlour fire, he would tell my aunt 
long and terrible stories about goblins and devils, and 
all such trumpery, until the poor old woman was nearly 
frightened out of her senses.” 

“ Oh yes,” said Pierre, “ I know he is a great astro- 
loger, and prides himself upon the correctness of some 
of his predictions. However, let him make love if he 
will, to all the stars he can find, so that he leaves me 
to contemplate those pretty stars, thine eyes, which 
rule my destiny.” 

“Come, that is so gallant, Pierre,” said Annette, 
who was as fond of being praised (Reader, when you 
find the human being who is not, make much of him 
or her, for there is no greater rarity under the moon) as 
any other person, “that is so complaisant a speech, 
that I must forgive thee thy vanity.” 

“Tam vain of nothing but thy love, Annette,” said 
Pierre ; “ and, if praising thy eyes makes them sparkle 
as they do at this moment, I shall be tempted to repeat 
the experiment.” 

“ Enough of that for the present,” said Annette, in- 
terrupting him; “ but now sit down, and tell me all 
that thou hast seen and done in the wars. How didst 
thou get that scar upon thy cheek? which, however, 
does not impair thy good looks, because thy moustache 
nearly covers it.” 

“For that I am indebted to a Spanish horseman, 
who did not like my attempt to rescue the king, and 
who paid for that cut with the loss of his own head.” 

“ And now do tell me, Pierre, what sort of a man 
our good king is: thou must have seen him often.” 

“I have seen him often, wench; but it has been in 
such busy times, that I am not sure I should know him 
again. That part of the army which the Marshal 
commanded was always at a distance from the king’s 
body until the last engagement; and, although I was 
then near enough to him, I was too much engaged to 
look at any thing but his white plume, which was 
dancing about in the midst of the smoke and confusion 
which reigned around. I thought to have a good look 
at him when I accompanied the Marshal to the good 
king’s quarters a few days ago; but here again I was 
disappointed, for, as soon as the Marshal came out 
from his majesty’s chamber, ‘ Off,’ was the word, and 
we began our journey within a quarter of an hour 
afterwards.” 

“ Well, but, now thou art of his majesty’s household, 
Pierre, we shall often see him. After hearing so much 
of his goodness, I do long to look at him.” 

“And I tell thee, pretty Annette, that, although I 
am not given to jealousy, (that is to say, I am not more 
jealous than a man who loves truly ought to be,) I 
should not be sorry if thou wert never to see our king, 
good as he is.” 

“ And prithee why not?” 

“ Because he is so universal an admirer of beauty, 
and because thou art so beautiful.” 

“ That sweet saying with which thou hast sugared 
over the last part of thy speech shall hot save thee. 
Dost suppose, even if thou couldst not rely upon me, 
after all the proofs of constancy that I have given thee, 
that a great king would stoop to a lowly girl like me?” 

“Oh, yes; our good Henry is notorious for his con- 
descension in such cases.” 

“Thou art a jealous-pated silly fellow, I can tell 
thee,” said Annette; and looking out of the window 
into the court-yard, she added, “ Now is an opportunity 
to punish thee: yonder comes my lover, the Mousquet- 
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aire, Monsieur Blaise, and | have a great mind to re- 
ceive him graciously.” 

“Nay, prithee, Annette,” said Pierre, “if thou 
‘wouldst not have a brawl in the president's house, do 
not show him any favour. I am in a woundy passion 
at the bare mention of his name.” 

“ Wilt thou promise never to be jealous again, then, 
of king or varlet?” 

“I do promise by this hand,” said Pierre, taking 
Annette’s little fingers into his own, and devoutly kiss- 
ing them, by way of ratifying his vow. 

“ There, then, be quiet,” said Annette, disengaging 
her hand, and at the same moment the Mousquetaire 
entered the room. 

He was a tall, square-built, sturdy fellow, between 
forty and fifty years of age. His beard, which was 
somewhat grizzled, hung over his cuirass, and made 
him, perhaps, look a little older than he really was, 
and, with his broad hat and feather, concealed a great 
part of his face. His dress was a plain regimental 
one, and somewhat the worse for wear. A _ broad 
leathern belt was girt round his red doublet, and held 
a broad sword. His trunk hose were of coarse dark 
gray cloth ; he wore boots with wide tops; and carried 
in his hand a stout walking-stick. When he entered 
the room he seemed a little surprised at finding Pierre; 
but, saluting Annette with great politeness, he crossed 
over to the soldier, and made him a distant military 
bow, which had as much of defiance as of civility in 
it. Pierre began to bite his lips, and to meditate an 
attack, notwithstanding he was in the president’s house. 
He looked at his rival, and saw he was of no con- 
temptible figure. His age was, perhaps, in Pierre’s 
favour: but the new-comer appeared to be in full pos- 
session of his strength; and a victory over him, even 
if it should be obtained, could not be an easy one. 
While the rivals were looking at each other, much in 
the same way as two dogs look at a bone to which 
each pretends an equal title, Annette broke the silence. 

“ Monsieur Blaise,” she said, “ you are punctual to 
your appointment.” 

«“ Mademoiselle Annette,” replied the Mousquetaire, 
“T am always punctual in love and in war: in other 
matters I can’t boast of being too regular.” 

“ Does he then come by appoiatment?” asked Pierre 
of Annette in a voice which passion rendered tremu- 
Jous. 

“ Certainly he does,” she replied : “ Monsieur Blaise 
is too well-bred a gentleman to intrude himself with- 
out an invitation.” 

“ And prithee why not, if I may venture to ask you, 
Monsieur?” said the Mousquetaire to Pierre with great 
coldness. 

“ Because no man shall presume to visit the woman 
who is to be my wife without my permission,” said 
Pierre fiercely. 

“ And who are you?” asked the other. 

«A soldier,” replied Pierre. “ If you are what your 
habit bespeaks you, that is answer enough.” 

“Tf you doubt it you can try me.” 

“In what corps do you serve ?” 

“In the king’s body-guard.” 

“And how come you here, then, since no one has 
heen permitted to leave the army?” 

“I come by the king’s permission. But, since I have 
answered thy question, tell me how it is that thou, 
whe art also 4 soldier, hast quitted Sedan.” 

“Qn his majesty’s own errand, perhaps,” replied 
Pierre ; “ but as I strongly suspect thee to be a deserter, 
wilt thou doff that broad hat, which prevents one from 
seeing thy features, so that, at a more fitting opportu- 
nity, | may know thee and thank thee ?” 

“You shall excuse me, gentle sir,” said the soldier 
gravely ; “I uncover at no man’s bidding.” 

“Then I will unease thee,” cried Pierre, who by 


———__ 
he advaneed. Annette threw herself be: 


and, holding Pierre's arm, prevented his fathers 


The Mousquetaire, without in the least 
losing the sang froid which he had kept ‘ 
the whole scene, said quietly, “ I do not love “tty 





in a lady’s presence ; but, by the faith of a soldiee, 
thou dost only attempt to lay finger on my pe 4 
cudgel shall rattle so soundly on thy ribs, then 
think thyself a sheaf of corn, and that I am 
thresher ;” and the Mousquetaire, notwithstang: 
quietness, seemed very likely to keep his promige 
“Holy Virgin,” said Annette, “ sure never had 
poor girl two such testy lovers! Peace, gent . 
moment, I entreat. Listen to me, Pierre, while | : 
plain the reason for which I invited Monsieur Bas 
to this interview ; and then, if you like, you shal} 
and fight as long as the humour may last.” . 
“ This speech had the effect of allaying their ini 
tion, which was just about to break into some Violey 
shape. The rivals were pacified, and Annette 
“You know full well, Monsieur Blaise,” she said, «| 
have told you over and over again, that | didn’t loy 
you well enough to marry you. This ought 10 hare 
satisfied you; but you soldiers fancy that women ay 
like fortified towns, and that a persevering assailgy 


gem or fair fighting. Now, to convince you that I ap 
quite in earnest, and that, although I like you y 

well, and think you a very honest, good-tempered, by 
somewhat elderly person, I do not love you at ali 
(because I can only love one at a time,)I have invite 
you to come here this evening. Now then, Monsieur’ 
she said, with an affected solemnity, “I formally x 
nounce you ; I release you from the chains which yor 
have worn with a constancy marvelleus in a Mosque 
taire; I give you free permission to transfer your de 
votions to some other maiden who may have a hear 
to dispose of; and I tell you that I love Pierre so well 
that I mean to be married to him within a week” 

“ By the soul of my father,” said Blaise, “but this 
is plain speaking! And it is for this that I have com 
upon a fool’s errand from Sedan, to be cut out bys 
rival, parcel serving-man and parcel soldier, and toe 
dismissed by a little ! But no,” he said, check 
ing the ill temper to which Annette’s speech had gives. 
rise, “I will not complain: one cannot always expec 
to conquer, and the defeat will perhaps teach me 
desty in future.” * 

“ Wisely said, Monsieur,” cried Annette: “I @ 
pected no less from your wisdom and good temper” 

“ Don’t flout me, you gipsy,” said the Mousquetaim: 
“but come, since we are not to be lovers, we wills 
least be friends. Monsieur Pierre, I wish you joy d 
your pretty bride. Mademoiselle Annette, I trust you 
husband will always love you as you deserve, ands 
I doubt not he does at this moment. To both of yu 
together I wish all possible happiness, and I mm 
humbly take my leave, for the purpose of digesting my 
disappointment as well as I may.” 





part friends, and, I hope, remain so always: ‘or lam 
not if I confess to you that, had I not known Piem, 
and loved him, before I saw you, I might have treat 
your affection as it deserved. Let us shake hands 
then, all round; and, by the way of convineing m 
that you bear your disappointment like a wise B® 
I insist upon your staying to sup with us.” ’ 

Pierre held out his hand, which the Mousquetam 
cordially grasped ; and, giving Annette a kiss, waich 
although Pierre did not like it, he could not object 
the whole party moved to an adjoining room, in word 
Annette had prepared supper. J 

A more cheerful party did not sup that night ind 
Paris. Annette, whose spirits were always lights 





this time had waxed mortally wroth; and as he spoke 


gay, was now the very soul of whim. Pieme # 


must carry them some time or other, either by strate 


« Nay, nay,” said Annette, “ you go not so: we wil & 
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also a merry-hearted lad, and his recent triumph had 
elevated him beyond his ordinary good.humour. The 
Mousquetaire, after the first feeling of chagrin had 

away, was as merry as either of them, and took 
his disappointment as little to heart as if he was used 
to such accidents. Annette sang; the men told stories 
about the battles they had been in, and so forth. The 
king’s health was drank, and Annette had just said 
she wished of all things to see “ the good Henry,” as 
the people then called him, in his own city of Paris, 
there to remain always amongst the subjects who 
loved him, when a loud knocking was heard at the 
outer gate. 

Annette could not imagine who had come hither at 
this time. The president, she knew, had gone into 
the country, and his return was not expected until the 
following evening. Some of the servants had gone 
with him; to the others he had given permission to 
make holiday during their master’s absence, and no- 
body was left at home but an old porter. He had been 
roused by the knocking, and now came to the hall to 
say there was a gentleman at the door, attended by 
several persons, asking for Pierre, the Marshal de Bas- 
sompierre’s man. 

“It's my master, beyond all doubt,” said Pierre, 
starting up; “J’ll lay a wager he has got into some 
scrape, and can’t get out of it without my assistance. 
{ will return immediately,” he cried, and hurried out 
of the room.” 

He soon afterwards came back with a face full of 
perplexity. ‘ What a dog’s life,” he cried, “ is that of 
a servant to so great a masterasmine! No day of his 
life that he does not run his head into some wild ad- 
venture, and I am always called upon to help him out.” 

“ What's the matter now, Pierre?” said Annette. 

“Why the matter is this:—He is entrusted with 
two letters for two ladies, who are rivals in the affec- 
tion of a certain great man, whose name I shan’t men- 

tion. He delivers her letter to one of the ladies, and 
is silly enough to let slip in her presence that he has 
a billet for the other. She pesters him to let her look 
at it. He, like a fool, (although he is my master,) con- 
sents. She takes it in her hand; breaks the seal, as 
if by accident; and would have read the letter but 
that the Marshal prevented her. The letter is, how- 
ever, unfit to deliver in its present form; and he now 
wants a seal to be made exactly like that upon the 
letier, in order that he may again seal it, and deliver 
it to the owner.” 

“ And whose seal is it?” said Annette, taking from 
his hand the silk which had been tied about the letter, 
and to which the fragments of the broken seal were 
still fastened. 

“ That is a question which I must not answer, pretty 
one,” said Pierre. 

“Oh, nonsense !” she replied ; “ I dare say it is some 
silly affair, after all the fuss that your wise master 
makes about it.” 

“ It is so silly that it might be the ruin of him,” said 
Pierre. “But tell me, Annette, where does that 
dreaming old skeleton live that used to be your lover? 
He is a jeweller ; and cuts seals, among the rest of his 
trades, does he not?” 

“What! the Sieur Turpin? Oh, for shame, Pierre, 
to talk in that manner of a scholar and man of science! 
He lives just yonder; and, much as you despise him, 
he will do any thing for me.” 

“Then prithee use thy influence in getting him to 
make a seal like this,” said Pierre; “and there is not 
@ moment’s time to lose.” 

“ Will Monsieur Blaise excuse me for five minutes?” 
said Annette, turning to the Mousquetaire, who had 
been attentively listening to this conversation. 

“Oh, certainly,” said the soldier. 

“Stay here then, Pierre,” said she, “and I will 
Come hack to. you immediately.” 


“Not. so,” said Pierre; “I dare not.trust this seal 
out of my sight; the Marshal made me promise that I 
would not, and, by way of encouraging me to keep 
that promise, he assured me he would cut my. throat 
if I failed in it; and he is sometimes a man of his 
word.” 

“ Well, then, we will go together, if Monsieur Blaise 
will try to keep himself awake until our return. We 
are going only to the corner of the next street.” 

“ Make haste back,” said Blaise; “ and in the mean 
time I will console myself with this flask of Rhenish,” 

Annette and Pierre immediately set off for the abode 
of the Sieur Turpin, the lamp in whose garret-window 
was ofien seen glimmering after all the other inhabi- 
tants of his quarter had been long asleep, and now 
gave token of his being at home. 

This Turpin was a very ingenious artisan, who had 
been bred to the trade of a jeweller, and who might 
have got rich if he had chosen to follow that trade. 
Through some of the many chinks in his crazy brain, 
however, a ray of science had penetrated; but, as he 
had neither leisure nor the advantages of education 
necessary to enable him to pursue the studies to which 
he had an inclination, he spent his life in running after 
chimeras. He religiously believed in all the fables of 
the astrologers, was ready to sufler martyrdom for the 
truth of the Rosieracian doctrines, and believed Alber- 
tus Magnus to have known more of true philosophy 
than Archimedes and Aristotle put together. His ex- 
periments, most of which failed, kept him as poor as a 
church rat; his watchings and meditations exhausted 
his body; but still he believed himself on the very 
point of discovering the great secrets of the alchymists; 
and, to a man who will be able to transmute the baser 
metals into gold, what signifies present poverty?—to one 
who is to possess the secret of making himself immor- 
tal, what matters it how thin he may be? Eternity is 
long enough for a man to grow fat in. So thought the 
Sieur Turpin; and this thought kept him cheerful in 
the midst of all his privations. 

The steps of the lovers, as they mounted the stairs 
which led to th~ philosopher's garret, (for any abode 
nearer to the earth would have been inconsistent with 
the studies which occupied him at night,) did not 
rouse him from the celestial reveries in which he was 
plunged. Pierre was obliged to knock loudly at his 
door before he could make him hear. At length he 
opened the door, and Annette, entering, drew Pierre 
after her. The Sieur Turpin was surprised at a visit 
from Annette, whose devoted lover he had once been, 
but whom, since the death of her aunt, he had forborne 
to pester with his visits, because he was convinced of 
the hopelessness of his suit. He received her with 
great civility, and listened to her request, that he would 
make a seal like that which her friend (introducing 
Pierre) would show him. 

The Sieur recognised Pierre as the rival whom he 
most dreaded; and finding him with Annette at this 
time of the night, left no doubt in the mind of the sage 
that he was favoured by her. This was enough to 
make him resolve not to accede to her request; for the 
Sieur Turpin had a reasonable share of malignity in 
his temper, and was not sorry to find that, by with- 
holding his aid from Pierre, he might at least incon- 
venience him. By way, however, of gaining a little 
time, and making his refusal as decent and as little 
offensive as possible to the soldier, he took the seal in 
his hands, and had no sooner looked at it than his eyes 
glistened with delight at the prospect of vengeance 
which seemed to open before him. He knew it at 
once to be the king’s private signet; and he thought 
that Pierre must have come at it by improper means, 
or that he wanted to forge another for some fraudulent 
purpose. Either of these pretexts he knew would be 
enough to. get his rival into a scrape ; and, if he could 





not. have the pleasure of seeing his rival broken upon 
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the wheel, he was satisfied that, at least, he would be 
locked up in prison. 

“It would take several days,” he said, in his drawl- 
ing, snuffling manner, “to make a seal like this; but, 
if the gentleman only wants it to seal a letter, I could 
take off an impression for him in such a way as would 
enable him to do that.” 

“That is all I want,” said Pierre eagerly; “only 
seal up this letter for me as it was before, and these 
gold crowns are yours.” As he spoke he produced 
five pieces. 

“ Stay here, then,” cried Turpin, “ while I go down 
to seek the materials for the work.” The old fellow 
then left the room, Pierre exhorting him to return 
quickly, and Annette adding her entreaties to the same 
effect. 

He was absent about five minutes, and upon his 
return brought with him a parcel of tools which he 
sat down upon his table, and asked again to look at 
the letter, which Pierre, who took great care of it, put 
into his hands. The Sieur was examining it carefully 
by the lamp on his table, when he was seized with a 
fit of coughing. Pierre began, with his usual impe- 
tuosity, to curse the asthma, which had taken so un- 
seasonable a time for visiting the old man, when the 
door of the room opened, and, turning his head, he 
saw the officer of the night-watch, and his company 
enter. He turned to the old man, to have the letter 
put out of sight, not knowing what might have brought 
these people; but the Sieur had suddenly got the 
better of his cough; and, having entrenched himself 
behind the guard, called loudly, “Seize the villain! 
Seize him!” Pierre’s arms were held before he could 
make any resistance, and the officer told him he was 
his prisoner. 

“ But for what?” asked Pierre. 

“ Upon a charge of attempting to procure a forgery 
of the king’s signet,” replied the officer. 

“Take him away, sir,” cried Turpin; “I'll make 
good my charge. God knows what dreadful design 
he has on foot; but away with him! the judges shall 
inquire into it, and the treason shall be punished as it 
deserves.” 

Pierre was much more mortified at the ill success 
of his attempt to get the seal replaced, than terrified 
at the threats of Turpin. The greatest evil he had to 
dread was discovery; and, to avoid this, he whispered 
to the officer a request that he would carry him to the 
Marshal de Bassompierre, who would answer for him. 

“I dare not,” said the officer; “ you must be care- 
fully kept until you can be examined before some of 
the judges. You are accused of high treason.” 

“ Carry hitn directly before a judge, late as it is,” 
screamed Turpin; “ and, as the president lives at hand, 
let him be taken to the Tonrnelle.” He looked at 
Annette as he said this, and exulted in the idea that 
she would, of all persons in the world, least wish the 
affair to be examined before her own master 

She, poor girl, was so frightened at first, that she 
did not know what to do; but the danger in which 
she saw her lover roused her, and the last speech of 
Tarpin suggested to her a plan by which she thought 
she might effect his escape. This once managed, she 
had no doubt that he would be able, with his master’s 
assistance afterwards, to get out of the scrape into 
which Turpin’s malignity had plunged him: she, 
therefore, whispered in her lover's ear; and, going out 
of the room before the guard, kastened home. 

Upon her entrance, she, in a few words, told Blaise, 
‘who was waiting her return, of the unlucky accident 
that had befallen her lover, and of the necessity there 
was for him to get the letter back, and himself out of 
the clutches of the night-guard. “To effect this,” she 
said, “there is but one method: they are bringing 
Pierre hither, in the belief that the president is at 
‘home ; he is, however, in the country, and will not be 


i | 
here until to-u:ccrow. If you, Monsi : 
have the goodness to put an br gsr ne. will 
yourself in his chair in the study, none of the ~—s 
coming will know you from my master. You can 
get the letter away from Turpin, and you can ej 
order Pierre to be liberated, or, as it will Perhaps look 
better, you can have him kept here in 

which I will let him out of” the strong rng 

“A main good plot, pretty Annette,” sai : 

“ but, when the affair is | out, when ome 
comes to know the trick which has been played a 
Nae ag us then? I don’t like having to 
with these lawyers; they are edge too 

wish.” y y g Is to meddle 

“But the danger, Monsieur Blaise,” said 
“is pressing ; and, even at the hazard of incurring the 
president's anger, (which, when matters shal] be ex 
plained to him, I don’t dread,) I would do this, You 
have told me you loved me; and I not only belieys 
you, but I think you are too generous to see 
fellow like Pierre in such a scrape, without trying » 
help him out. Come, you can't refuse.” 

“IT don’t recollect the time when I could refuse any 
thing to a pretty woman,” replied Blaise; « but, 

I admire the strength of your affection for Pierre, | 
can tell you I am selfish enough to wish that I wor 
playing this part with the hope of some reward,” 

“ [ have no other reward to offer you than my eter. 
nal thanks,” said Annette, “ and”— 

“ Nay, nay, no tears,” said Blaize, squeezing her 
hand, “ we have no time now ior crying; but fetch 
me the cloak.” 

Annette hastily brought him the judge's robe, which 
entirely covered his figure, and a cap which had the 
effect of so completely altering the expression of his 
face, that no one would have known him. He was 
then installed in his large chair, and a table covered 
with papers placed before him; so that he could not 
be approached too nearly. These preparations were 
just finished, and Annette had given tie old porter, 
who would have done any thing at her bidding, his 
orders, when the guard, bringing Pierre, and accom. 
panied by the Sieur Turpin, arrived ; and, upon asking 
for the president, were admitted to the hall. 

Annette took this opportunity of telling Pierre how 
she had managed, ard he bdegged her to send for his 
master, the Marshal, in all haste, so that, if this plan 
should fail, his influence might prevent the affair from 
getting wind. The porter was immediately dispatched 
to the palace in search of the Marshal, and soon after- 
wards the party were admitted to the chamber in 
which the supposed president was sitting ready to re- 
ceive them. 

Monsieur Blaise played his part to admiration: the 
robes not only became him well, but he sat up in his 
chair with a dignified gravity which was quite im 
posing. The captain of the watch made a low bow 
this eminent legal functionary; and the Sieur Torpn 
bent his long lean body into all kinds of contortion, 
for the purpose of evincing his respect. 

The suppositious president inquired into the case, 
and listened to the story of Turpin with @ very edify- 
ing attention, occasionally putting questions to him, 
and seeming to write down the particulars. When the 
old man had finished, Blaise asked to see the letter, 
the outside of which he locked at very minutely. 

“This is a most serious affair,” he said at 
and requires to be well looked into. The Sieur Turpin 
has acted like a discreet and luya! subject, and yonder 
varlet stands in a perilous plight unless he can explain 
how he came by this letter. How say you, knavef” 
he asked of Pierre, “ what design had you in trying ® 
counterfeit the king's signet ?” 

“ Under your worship’s favour,” replied Pierre, who, 
though he thought the president was going a little to 





far, was obliged to speak him fair, “I have only io sy 
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this, that i am my master’s serve st; and, as I do his 
bidding, it is but fair that he shall satisfy your high- 
ness’s inquiries.” 

At this moment a bustle was heard without, and 
immediately afterwards the Marshal de Bassompierre 
entered the chamber. He hastily saluted the president; 
and, passing on to his servant, he put aside the guard, 
who were near him, with an air of authority which 
quite overawed them. Pierre, in a few words, told 
him the manner of his being arrested, and who the 
supposed president was. The Marshal had at once 
his cue, and was approaching Blaise for the purpose 
of taking up the letter which lay before him, when 
the president in a loud voice, called out “ Stand back!” 
The captain of the guard immediately stepped between, 
and prevented the Marshal's nearer approach. 

“ How now,” said Blaise, assuming an air of offend- 
ed dignity, “ who is this saucy companion that thus 
presumes to intrude unbidden and unannounced into 
my presence ?” 

The Marshal thought this was only done to impose 
upon the persons present; and, as he was extremely 
desirous to keep the affair secret, he thought it best to 
humour the joke: he therefore replied very conde- 
scendingly, “ [ am the Marshal de Bassompierre ; this 
man is my servant; and the leiter lying before your 
lordship is one which | directed him to get resealed. 
In obeying my orders he has been arrested, and I now 
request your lordship to order his release.” 

“This may be all very true,” said Blaise; “or it 
may be in every respect false. How am I to know 
that you are the Marshal de Bassompierre? And, if I 
did know it, that is no excuse for your attempting to 
forge the king's signet.” 

“That I am the Marshal de Bassompierre is too well 
known here in Paris to need any proof; and for all 
the rest I take upon myself to explain it to his majesty, 
who has alone a right to inquire into it. I therefore 
request that your lordship will immediately restore to 
me that letter.” 

“Not so fast, good Marshal, as you cali yourself,” 
said Blaise ; “ you and that varlet yonder appear here 
to be implicated in a charge savouring strongly of high 
treason. If I were to let you go free merely on the 
faith of the big words you utter, [ should incur a heavy 
responsibility. This is an inconvenient hour of the 
night to seek for proofs; so, to prevent any accidents, 
I shall hand you and your confederate over to ihe 
custody of the captain of the guard; and on the mor- 
row we will sift the matter further. The letter, with 
your good leave, I shall take into my own keeping. 
Take them away, captain.” 

The Marshal had been impatient before, but this 
last speech filled the measure of his anger. “ Impu- 
dent impostor,” he cried, “ this foolery is past bearing. 
Give me that letter, and take thyself away, or I will 
uncase thee ;” and, as he spoke, he rushed to the pre- 
sident, and would have seized him, but was again 
prevented by the captain. 

“Gently. gently, good Marshal,” cried Blaise, rising 
from his chair, “I do not need your aid. I will un- 
cover myself; for, truth to tell, | am tired of these 
jndge’s robes.” As he spoke he threw off the cap and 
cloak, and stoed upright. 

The s:ght of a basilisk could not have had a more 
striking effect upon the Marshal. He started back, and 
his whole figure expressed the utmost confusion. An- 
hette, who saw that something was wrong, but could 
Not imagine what it was, threw herself into Pierre's 
arms. The captain of the guard drew respectfully 
back; and, the Marshal, recovering from his confusion, 
knelt at the feet of Blaise. “Pardon, my liege lord; 
parden,” he cried; “ an unlucky accident, and no fault 
of mine, has caused this mistake.” 

_The truth now flashed upon the minds of all who 
did not know the person of the king; and they were 
D 


convinced that in Monsieur Blaise, the Mousquetaire, 
they saw the whimsical and amorous Henri Quatre. 
He had stolen away from Sedan unknown to any of 
his attendants, for the purpose of pressing his suit with 
Annette, whose dark eyes had captivated him, and 
whose refusal of him had piqued his vanity. 

He raised the Marshal from the ground. “ You are 
pardoned, Marshal,” he said; “I told you the devils 
were al ways laying traps for men in amorous intrigues; 
and as we have both been caught, we will forgive 
each other. For you, gentlemen,” he «id, turning to 
the, guard, and throwing his purse to the officer, “I 
recommend a discreet silence; and, while you drink 
my health, say nuthing about the president. To the 
vigilance of the Sieur Turpin | am indebted, and will 
find a way of acquilting myself. My brave rival yon- 
der, with his pretty bride, is already in the possession 
of so much happiness, that [ cau do nothing to increase 
it; but I promise to take care of his future fortune; 
and, as he has so bravely distinguished himself in the 
wars, he shall hereafier stay at home. The president, 
at my request, will give his consent to your marriage 
to-morrow ; and, as you will then be the wife of another, 
taxe this last kiss, pretty one,” he said to Annette, 
“from your old lover the Mousquetaire. Away with 
you all; and that you, Marshal, may be under no ap- 
prehensions about your letter, { will forthwith carry it 
myself to Madame de Moret. Good night, my children, 
good night,” added the merry monarch as he withdrew, 
followed by a loud shout of Vive le Roi from Pierre. 

The next day Pierre and Annette were married ; 
and, before night, this story was known throughout 
Paris. 

—< ——— 


MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 


Tue mental fuuniain is unsealed to the eye of a 
mother, ere it has chosen a channel, or breathed a 
murmur. She may tinge with sweetness or bittereess 
the whole stream of future life. Others have to con- 
tend with unhappy combinations of ideas. She rules 
the simple and plastic elements. Of her we may say, 
she has entered into the magazine of snow, and seen 
the treasures of the hail. In the moral field, she is a 
privileged labourer. Ere the dews of morning begin 
to exhale, she is there. She breaks up a svil which 
the root of error, and the thorns of prejudice have not 
pre-occupied. She plants germs whose fruit is for 
eternity. While she feels that she is required to 
educate not merely a virtuous member of society, but 
a Christian, an angel, a servant of the mest High, who 
does so holy a charge quicken piety, by teaching the 
heart its own insufficiency! 

“ The soul of her infant is uncovered before her.”— 
She knows that the images which she enshrines in 
that unoccupied sanctuary, must rise before her at the 
bar of doom. Trembling at such tremendons respon- 
sibility, she teaches the little being, whose life is her 
dearest care, of the God who made him; and who can 
measure the extent of a mother’s lessons of piety, unless 
his hand might remove the veil which divides terres- 
trial things? 

“ When I was a little child,” said a good man, “ my 
mother used to bid me kneel beside her. and place her 
hand upon my head while she prayed. Ere I was old 
enough to know her worth she died, and I was left 
to my own guidance. Like others, I was inclined to 
evil passions, but often felt myself checked, as it were 
drawn back, by the soft hand upon my head. When € 
was a young man I travelled in foreign Jands and was 
exposed to many temptations. But when I would have 
yielded, that same hand was upon my head, and I was 
saved. I seemed to feel its pressure as in the days of 
my happy infancy, and sometimes there came with it 





a voice which must be oheyed— Oh do not this wick- 
edness, my son, nor sin against thy God.’” 











EXTRACT FROM 








is, 
Dr. The Vbnited States in Abccount 
DOLLARS. || LAwrot, 
1779. a 
October. To amount brought forward, - - 36,099 |} 2371 | 4), 
Nov. 6. To Major Gibbs's Houeehold Expenses, - 3,000 
Dec. 23. Do. Do. - _ 3,000 
1780. 
Jan. 29. To Major Gibbs’s Household pean - 3,000 
March 14. Do. Do. - - 3,000 
- Do. Do. . - - 3,000 
April 14. Do. Do. - : 3,000 
To Expenses of a Visit to Elizabeth — 
and the Pusts on Lines, - : 100 7 12/4 
May 2. To Major Gibbs's Household Expenses, - 4,000 
“ 153. Do. Do. - 4,800 
June 1. Do. Do. - + 4,300 
“« 15. To Expenditure while the Army was moving 
about Springfield, and the ae about 
Elizabeth ‘Town, - . - 36/15. 0 
August 20. | To Major Gibbs’s Household Expenses, - 5,000 
“ 29. To Colonel Grakam, of the York State 
Troops, per account, - - - - isp. 12 | 1)! 
Sept. 2. To Colonel Meade’s Disbursement, per Ac- 
count rendered, including 1505 dollars 
returned to and credited by oe Gibbs 
in his account, - - 10,000 
11. To Richard Humphrey’s account per Colonel 
Biddle’s receipt, Penns. £53 10 0 
Deduct differ. of Exchange, 10 14 
—— Specie 42 ish 
To the Expense of a Reconnoiter as low as , 
the Town of Bergen, and into the Neck, 12 [15 
“« OT, To Major Gibbs’s Household Expenses, - 5,000 
To Colonel Meade’s account of Expenditures 
to Hartford, when I went to meet their 
Excellencies Count de Rochambeau and 
Admiral de Terney, including 416 dollars 
returned to Major Gibbs, and credited in 
his account. - - - - . 8,000 
Carried forward 951,299 || 2483 i 



































O¢r It will be recollected that Washington received no pecuniary compensation 


his services during the Revolutionary War. 


He kept, however, himself cn account 


his expenses, which, at the close of that eventful period, was presented to, and admi 


by the Government. 
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WASHINGTON’S ACCOUNTS. 
— 
: . . 
, with. George Washington, Or, 
1 
— DOLLARS. | LAWFUL. 
AR 1779. 
September. | By amount brought forward, - - - 35,710 | 1824 | 7|00 
November. | By the Paymaster General upon a war- 
rant, - - - - - - - 3,000 | 
December. | By Do. Do. - 3,000 | 
1780, 
Jan. 29. By Do. Do. - 3,000 | 
Feb. 4. By Do. Do. - 5,000 | 
March 14. By Do. Do. _ - 3,000 | 
12) { “ 28. By Do. Do. - 3,000 
April 13. By Do. Do. - 3,000 | 
May 2. By Do. Do. - 4,900 | 
“ 15. By Do. Do. : 4,800 | 
* By Cash, - - - - | 133 {16 {00 
June 1. By the Paymaster General upon a ay 4,300 
ian “ 15. By Do. Do. - 10,000 | 
Aug. 20. By Do. Do. - 5,000 
Sep. 14. By Do. Do. - 8,000 | 
wie * 27. By Do. Do. - 5,000 
Carried forward || 99,810 i 1958 | 3)00 
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THE POLISH WIDOW TO HER SON, &c. 





THE POLISH WIDOW TO HER SON. 


Pay on, my lovely infant child, and I will watch the 


while— 

The ills, that sadden all around, have not yet check’d 
thy smile ; 

And as thy cup of life may near its brim alone be 
sweet, 

Be happy, ere the gathering clouds above thy path- 
way meet. 

Thou heedest not the sable robes thy little limbs that 
fold ; 

Thy father’s and thy country’s fall are both to thee 
untold ; 


The very eagles of our foe, that pass so proudly by, 
Are mark'’d by thee with childish joy, not knowing 
tyranny. 


But this will change—the dream will pass—uand thou 
must learn the tale 

Of deeds that blanch the manly cheek, and make our 
maidens pale ; 

And when to me thou'lt sweetly turn of ages past to 
know, 

“Oh! how shall I reply to thee, and hide a mother’s 

wo? 


To speak of Poland's ancient fame—and then her 
fallen state ; 

To mention Kosciusko’s name—and then record his 
fate ; 

To tell thee of a father’s love—and then a father’s 
grave, 

‘ Who perish’d for that native land he had not power 

lo save. 


Yes—this will truth demand from me, a tale unspoken 
now, 

And then, methinks, the cloud of grief will darken 
o'er thy brow, 

And make that youthful spirit, erst so gentle and so 


gay, 

To thoughts of sadness and of strife become an early 
prey. 

And, when to manhood’s state arrived, thou’lt spurn 
the Polish dance, 

To learn to urge the war-horse on, or couch the Polish 
lance; 

The spirit of the fallen brave shall be revived in thee, 

And thou shalt long to strike a blow to set thy country 
free. 


In vain will dangers frown around, and prudence bid 
thee hold— 

The ardour of a noble mind shall not be thus controll’d: 

Though baffled oft, again, again the Poles will claim 
their right, 

And rather die than tamely crouch before a despot’s 
might. 


Perchance that little hand, which now is grasping at 
the flower, 

May be the first to draw the sword against oppression’s 
power; 

Or to the Polish winds unfurl the banner of the free— 

They wafied it in days of yore, and what hath been 
may be. 


But, ah! again the patriot band may only strive in 
vain 

Against the myriads of the foe upon the Polish plain ; 

And nations, powerful and free, again may view them 
fall. 

Unmindful of Sobieski’s name, or honour's sacred call. 





And then, my son, thy father's doom may speedily be 
{ thine— 
| To meet the “soldier's fiery death” while in the fore- 
{ most line ; 





oie. 

Or worse! if wounded in the fray, with min , 
and pain, led Pride 

Through life, amid Siberia’s wastes, to d - 
chain. mate Bailing 


Oh! fears have thrill’d the mother’s br 
Hope hath smil’d, ast, howeny 

Or Fortune seem’d to hover o'er the cradle of be 
child ; 

Then think, thou tyrant of our race, what feeling 
mine must be, 

To see the prospects of my son thus darken’d O'er by 
thee! - 


—— 
FROM THE SPANISH. 


BY THE HON. HOBART CRADOCK. 


On dappled steed, with step as fast 
As speeds the desert’s deadly blast, 
Th’ Alcayde of Molina rides, 
And galls his courser’s bleeding sides; 
The loosen’d rein, that nothing check 
His bound, lies idly on his neck, 
And breathlessly the Moslem cries, 
As through Molina’s streets he flies, 
“ Forward, ye chiefs, and check the foe! 
Their dust is nigh :—blow, trumpets, blow! 


“ Leave the listless feasts ye keep, 

And dreams of love, for deeds of bravery; 
Our gallant sons will never sleep, 

And let their father’s wake in slavery— 
Tis not by snowy arms entwined 

We feel the warmest thrill of bliss; 
Brave hearts can in the batile find 

A rapture wilder far than this. 


“ *Twixt Glory’s blood-bright gem and pleasure, 

What Moor will in his choice delay? 

And he who never gain’d that treasure, 
May find it on the field to-day. 

To noble heart, and gallant deed, 

Is ever given the soldier's meed ; 

Then rouse ye, youth! ‘tis joy, not labour, 

To hurl a lance, and wield a sabre. 


“ These robes of silk and gold brocade, 
With every gaudy coluur dyed, 
In sooth will bear a Spanish blade, 
And turn a javelin’s point aside! 
Go bind your limbs and brows with steel, 
And grasp your truest backler’s aid ; 
And let the Christian cowsrds feel 
A strength we've more than once display’d 
To arms! to horse! the dog, the foe 
Is at our gales :—blow, trumpets, blow!” 


The words were caught ; awide—afar 
Spread the Alcayde's call of war. 
Above the turban’s thicken'd fuld 
A thousand playing plumes arise ; 
The Moorish banners are unroll’d, 
The sword is on a thousand thighs. 


The chiefs are gone to the attack, 

With coursers light, and riders gay; 
And none will turn a craven back 

To taint the glory of the day. 
Two thousand were the adverse band 
That took beneath the cross their stand ; 
And as their squadrons skinm’d the plain, 
They loudly cried—but cried in vain— 

“Charge! charge, ye Christian chiefs! the foe 

Is pressing on :—blow, trumpets, blow !” 
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ANTONIO. 





ANTONIO, 
THE STUDENT OF PADUA. 


Tue last rays of a September sun were falling slant- 
ingly upon the gentle waves of the deep-dyed Brenta, 
as it rolled on its majestic waters between Padua and 
Venice. About midway between these two cities stands 
a vast and gloomy edifice: it was once a noble’s palace, 
and is now a monastery. Unlike the many splendid 
buildings in its neighbourhvod, it exhibited proofs that 
human industry had wrestled with decay and conquered. 
The solid walls were in many places repaired, and in 
some reconstructed. The long porticoed terraces were 
cleared from the rank weeds and the sturdy shrubs 
that for years had been gradually heaving up their 
flags. Rich vineyards held up the purple grape as 
they towered above the ripening corn, and were gra- 
dually trained from olive to olive. [t was the hour of 
recreation, and a sinking sun invited man to shade and 
freshness. From the portals of the monastery moved 
out a crowd of grave and silent monks, who separated 
on the threshold as each one followed the path of his 
pursuits. Father Francis took his way in svlitude, and 
walked onward musing till the brotherhood was far 
behind him. He stopped upon the summit of a gentle 
hill, and leaning upon his staff, he gazed around him 
On one side, in the direction of his monastery, as far 
as the vision could reach, swept an unbounded plain 
—a wilderness of pasture land, in which, save a few 
sheep browsing in the distance, nothing of life shared 
his solitude. Before him lay two gorgeous cities, and 
amighty river rolled on its deep flood between lines 
of palaces, which, though falling fast into irredeemable 
decay, were still grand with marble colonnade, terrace, 
and statue. Corn fields and rich vineyards, and most 
verdant pasturage, sloped down on both banks towards 
the water’s edge. A sluggish bark would at intervals 
creep duwn the stream, bearing the black-eyed daugh- 
ters of the country, and the fair-faced stranger, from 
one city of fallen grandeur to another; and when this 
was passed, a silence and loneliness, deep and unbro- 
ken, resumed its reign over the calm water and the 
lovely land through which it wanders. 

Clothed in a dark-brown frock of the coarsest texture, 
that was corded loosely about his aged form, with san- 
dalled feet, and bare head, for the cow! was thrown 
backward, stood this venerable Capuchin. His crown 
was unshaven, for age had left it but few and scant 
hairs: his beard was however long, and flowed nearly 
down to the rosary by his side. His form was much 
much bent, and he leaned heavily upon the rude staff 
that monastic indulgence allowed to infirmity. His 
forehead was high and prominent, and his blue eyes 
pale, like a fine colour that had faded: their glance 
was upon the rippling wavelets of a little stream that, 
at no great distance, was pushing on gladly its humble 
tribute to the Brenta : now they seemed to watch sini- 
lingly the beautiful lizard, in its graceful sports, as 
every fresh start varied the hue of its brilliant skin: 
and anon he turned them upwards to the glowing 
west,and to the rays that came horizontally to his feet, 
and those aged eyes brightened, perchance, as the fancy 
flashed across his mind of how sweet it would be to 
walk on that radiant pathway up to paradise. Thus 
he stood in abstraction, forgetful of the world in which 
the years of his pilgrimage had already numbered well 
nigh fourscore and twelve summers, till his reverie 
was broken by the soft lips of childhood that rested 
upon his shrivelled hands. At his feet knelt a little 
boy with a shepherd's staff, whose soft black eyes 
gazed up and implored a blessing. The old man 
looked down upon the sweet child before him, and he 





could almost have fancied him an infant angel that 

bore his summons, for his beauty seemed beyond that 

given to the children of Sin: his cheek was white like 

innocence, and his dark eyes, soft and full of light, like 

love in Paradise : his garments were coarse and scanty, 

and his snowy neck was quite bare: a little scapulary 

rested on his bosom, on which were pictures of the 

Virgin and Saint Anthony. ‘The fair, child had not 

yet numbered ten springs; but Poverty, that stern 

parent, sent him out to watch, through the cold dews, 
the chill twilight, and the scorching noon, flocks to 
which bountiful nature gave ample covering and 
abundant pasture." “The rough blast visited him at 
will ;” famine, and cold, and rain, and heat, were the 
tamiliars of his childhood: a gaunt and lean dog, that 
hunger had made savage, partook of his care and his 
watchings. For two long years they had thus kept 
guard together, and it seemed that the premature toils 
of that delicate boy had led him well nigh to their 
early close: for the tinge of health dwelt not on his 
thin and pallid face. Nature had been his nurse, and 
the birds, and trees, and brooks, his flock and his shep- 
herd dog, his companions. His feeble frame was used 
to the chill morning and the fervid noon ; but his young 
heart was sensitive, and even more fragile than his 
form. A girl of nearly his own age shared the lowly 
roof which had witnessed his birth and his parents” 
death. ‘To this hut, in the suburbs of Padua, the boy 
would return at night-fall, and in the bosom of those 
that loved him, forget his daily toil, and the sufferings 
that were consuming him. 

Kneeling now at the feet of the Capuchin, he lifted 
up his large and tender eyes to the old man’s face, and 
implored a blessing. “ Rise up, my child,” said the 
monk. “May God and the Virgin, and the good saint 
Anthony, bless your infancy, and give you health, and 
strength, and grace, to be good! Are you sickly, my 
little one?” he continued, as he drew the boy nearer 
to his aged eyes. 

“The saint is good to me,” replied the child, “ and 
I can still win something for my aged grandmother 
and the little Agnes, though my limbs pain me at 
times more than I can well endure.” 

“ My child,” said the old man, “God cannot will 
that you should nurture others with the flower of your 
health and feeble existence. His mercy is tender, and 
blesses, that all may abound. Look before you; your 
young vision may reach the towers of our poor abode; 
all between this and them are rich, and bears enough 
for all, and none of my brethren, however humble, 
shall perish for want whilst I am guardian. Come with 
me, and the last days of an old man’s being shall be 
spent in rearing up a tender flower for the Virgin’s 
shrine.” 

“ But, my father,” said the child, “I have an aged 
parent, and Agnes at home, and if I were to leave 
them, how could they live? I can serve God in these 
meadows, for it is cheering to think I am happy at 
night.” 

A smile came over the features of the monk as he 
looked upon the child to whose strength three human 
beings looked fur maintenance. “His will be done,” 
he said, as he raised his eyes heavenwards. “TI will 
visit thy parent ere the dark night sets in. But, listen! 
is not that the toll of the sunset bells? These aged 
steps may not regain the brotherhood to chaunt the 
angelus. Kneel with me, little one! from this verdant 
pasturage the voice of his children will ascend to the 
God of nature.” 
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They kneeled upon the green turf, and infancy and 
age mingled their orisons. Their brief prayer finished, 
the father laid his thin and veiny hand upon the sunny 
locks of the fair child, and blessed him. They then 
arose and went their ways. One to his convent cell, 
and one again across the broad meadows to his brows- 
ing flock. 

Night came down in beauty and fresh dew upon 
the thirsting earth; the heavens blazed with thousands 
of bright luminaries; and the crescent moon flvated, 
like a fairy’s shallop, through a deep blue ocean of 
cloudless sky. The aged Capuchin threaded the dusk 
lanes of a foul suburb, and sought out one, amidst many 
hovels, where want and uncleanness had prepared 
dens for the children of the poor. His step rested on 
the threshold of one whose door was open. “ Does 
Maria Fantini live im this house?” he inquired. 

“She does, holy father,” said the voice of a young 
girl; “ enter and bless our dwelling.” 

“ Peace be with it and with its inmates!” he replied, 
and entered. 

An ancient woman, whose years well nigh equalled 
his own, bade him welcome. She rose not from her 
seat, for infirmity had bound its viewless shackles 
around her limbs, and, like a stern tyrant, left life to 
linger in a frame whose members he had deformed 
and tortured. ‘The Capuchin had lived a life of hard- 
ship, and had not refused his body to toil and to mor- 
tification; he was more familiar with the abodes of 
wretchedness than with the dwellings of luxury, but 
never before had his eye beheld more utter desolation 
than this miserable hovel displayed. 

“You are welcome, father,” said its aged inmate, 
in a tremulous and shrill voice, for you are come at 
the hour when our hearts are made happy. It should 
now be the hour of my boy’s return. Agnes, child,” 
she continued, “stand at the doorway, and tell me if 
his limbs trail, or his head droops as he returns.” 

“Sister,” said the Capuchin, “I have seen that 
young boy but a brief time since, and it seems to me 
that his tasks are harder than the strength his God has 
given him can long endure.” 

“And have you made a journey from your monas- 
tery, father,” said the old woman, “to tell this to me? 
To me! and of my child’s child, whose delicate limbs 
I have watched from the moment of his birth, and seen 
how the feeble forces have entered unwilling and 
tardily into a frame of surpassing beauty? Is it no- 
velty to me that the sun of noon has burnt out the 
tinge of health from his cheek, and sucked up the 
moisture of his flesh? that the rank dews that steal out 
from the noxious herb, when the sun is no more in 
heaven, creep into his lungs in poison? that the sorrow 
of his young heart over the pale and thin cheeks of 
that young girl he calls his sister, and the murmur 
which famine will at times wring from her, cankers 
his very life in its opening bud? No, my father, all 
this I have long known and explained to my Maker 
in prayer.” 

She was interrupted, for the young Agnes bounded 
to her side : “ He comes! he comes! my mother,” said 
the fair girl, “ his steps quicken as he comes nearer.” 
A very few seconds more brought the young boy to 
her arms. She pressed him to her bosom, and then 
drew aside the long and bright hair from his snowy 
forehead, and looked into his deep eyes, where the 
false flame of premature intelligence flashed out with 
uncontrollable joy. A tinge, too, came faintly into his 
cheeks, but as instantly faded: his aspect was subdued, 
serene, and pensive. “Agnes,” he said, “I have 
brought you wild flowers in my cap—see them; like 
you, they are blooming, and full of beauty.” The re- 
semblance was just. Through the scanty and coarse 
clothing of that young girl, the eye traced a rich out- 
line of a symmetrical, even stately, form: her legs 
were bare, but very beautiful: the flesh was white 


————__ 
like snow, and her feet small, and infinitely del; 
Her face was somewhat fair, and though thin yet fj 
of health. She sat down beside her companion ull 
he took from a fold in his garment a smalj ia 
money, the earning of his day’s toil. The maiden Me 
it into her little fingers with reluctance, and with 
shudder as though she loathed it, and then besten 
to put it ont of sight. The keen eye of the aged wo. 
man perceived the movement, and knew too well PS 
cause. “ Agnes,” she said, “ bring that coin to me? 
The child obeyed ; and she held it up before her 
and then extending her bony hand towards the 

“ Behold it, father!” she exclaimed ; “ such is the pri 
of my child’s blood ; think you that the bargain ing 
wise one? or now that it is made, think you that itwil 
purchase for us three as much sustenance as that ong 
feeble frame exhausts to earn it. Take it back, child” 
she continued, “ the sight of it is a temptation of ty 
fiend to make a Christian's soul rebel.” 

“This is hard to witness,” said the aged moak 
“ My child! you shall come with me to our 
and win less laboriously plenty for thy family.” T; 
the uncertain light of a moonless heaven the y 
boy led out the tottering steps of the Capuchin fig 
the hovel, amid the sounds of weeping and of blog, 
ings. 

The next act of our simple tale requires no 
of scene. Suppose we only consider seven or gj 
years to have passed away, and the verdant banks 
the beautiful Brenta smile as heretofore with thee 
hundreds of white and shining villas, and prong 
churches and a busy city. The monastery, we befor 
noticed, shone as newly, and bore the same evidencs 
of extreme care; and its broad lands gave up, with 
the returning seasons, corn and wine, and fruit and 
oil. The holy brethren were still vigilant in prayer 
and charity, like sentinel saints, to succour the afi 
and to praise their Maker. The same confused and 
busy hum of many thousand voices mingling, rose up 
from the learned city. “ Grass has grown in the streeis 
of Padua,” has been said of late days by one who read 
its history on its pavement. Not only from the fag 
of the deserted street pushes up the unworn herb, by 
from the steps and very thresholds of abandoned p» 
laces. Padua is a fallen and deserted city. Tim 
was when it was a proverb for gayety and joy, forit 
was the city of the young. It counted fifteen thousand 
students within its walls; youths from every distast 
land, who brought the treasure of young spirits aud 
unworn hearts into its halls. The frivolities—te 
feasts—the pomps of many nations, were as varies 
their garbs. All met in amity and mirth in Padw 
like the beings of a May-day’s pageant. 

Of the many youths who boasted high birth ail 
ancient lineage, and dazzled the eyes of needy student 
none were more conspicuous than the young Cou 
Aldobrand Cenci. Few of his own countrymen 
tempted to vie with him in the magnificence of bi 
retinue, his equipages, his abode, or his entertainments 
He was twenty years of age, and his features, though 
handsome, were repulsive oftentimes from extrem 
haughtiness. When he came first to the univer 
he brought a heart as yet unsullied by any positive 
vice, though unburdened by any very romanes 
notions of an overstrained morality. The indigent a 
the base were not wanting to encourage him in hi 
own pursuits, and to initiate him into theirs; nor ® 
flatter him in the reasonableness of an absurd pridé 
which, by offending the independence of his equa 
secured him to themselves. Still none had ever yé 
dared to breathe dishonour on his name, nor to mab 
mur aught of the young noble which worldly wisda 
would blush to avow. His character merits no Vey 
attentive study. For his soul was grovelling, ail 
base, and despicable. As occasion offered, it 





not in its development. He was seemingly gr@ 
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amongst the needy who preyed upon his follies, but in 
reality less than little; and we should have found 
small cause to bring him into notice, but an inscrutable 
wisdom permitted that his handsome person, and false 
peart, and spiritless villany, should be the instrument 
of accomplishing an unfathomable doom. Had he 
measured his cunning witk the crafty, and his strength 
against the strong; had he trafficked for the peace, or 
even the life, of the wicked and the deceiver, he 
might still have worked out the will of a retributive 
Providence unnoticed; but he was a chosen instru- 
ment for other purposes! His prey was to be the gentle 
and the beautiful, the wise and the holy. 

The years that had passed away since the early 
part of our story, brought a change over the fair crea- 
tares we then saw in childhood. Antonio had sirug- 
gled perseveringly with a shattered constitution, and 
it was only by extreme care that he secured the feeble 
remains of health which he now enjoyed. He was in 
his eighteenth year; in person slender and delicate, 
yet beautiful to behold ; his address was timid, and his 
manners most unobirusive. At length his tutor died, 
and to the great regret of the Capuchins he left them, 
and went to the University. * * * * 
Evil for his peace was the day that he entered upon 
the same course of lectures with Aldobrand Cenci. 

that young man been satisfied with the precedence 
dissipation and folly, he would have met no rival 
in Antonio; but he must have pretensions to all things, 
and he ventured the scanty attainments of a few hours 
stolen from pursuits more befitting him, against the 
hardly earned knowledge of an entire life of intense 
stody. The result procured him sneers even from his 
flatterers, and thus Antonio made an enemy. 

It was not long before he reaped the first fruits of 
his mischance, in bitterness and humiliation. Many 
of his pupils fell away from him, and he was obliged 
again to retrench the indulgences which his beloved 
Agnes had of late been used to. It is hardly conceiv- 
able that a high-born youth should condescend to cut 
off these feeble resources from one whose maintenance 
depended upon them; but Aldobrand was as mean in 
his vengeance as in the selection of his pleasures. 
This first attempt was, however, only partially mis- 
chievous ; the youth had a protector, in whose estima- 
tion the Cencis and their proscriptive edicts, and 
indeed the whole race of frivolous nobles, were less 
than insects. ‘The second scheme against his peace 
was as successful as it was utterly villanous. 

Summer evening fell gently upon a little cottage 
without the walls of Padua. A garden of rich flowers, 
whose thirsty chalices ruse up to drink the earliest 
dew, shone around this peaceful dwelling. Within, 
comfurt was not a stranger, although there were proofs 
that poverty had been but recently and partially ex- 
pelled. Very different from this was his abode who 
had taken penury to his own home that it might not 
be here. 

In an avenue of flowering tulip trees walked a 
young maiden in deep thought; her dress was simple, 
modest, and very humble, but her mien was dignified, 
and her sweet cheeks full of beauty. She was fairer 
than are usually the daughters of a sunny clime, and 
her large black eye had the fire, and depth, and ten- 
derness, which are the heritage of the daughters of 
Italy. A shade was on that lofiy brow, for a snare 
was set before her steps; she saw it, and yet loved the 
danger. 

Aslight sound, a rustling amongst the shrubs caught 
her ear, the blood leaped up into her cheeks, and her 
young heart beat wildly. “Is it you, Aldobrand ?” 
she whispered. 

“It is I, my fair Agnes,” said a voice in reply: “ who 
else should it be at this late hour?”—and the speaker 
stood beside her. She was in his arms, and their 
greeting was in a long and fond embrace. “I have 





been delayed, my love, and have, I fear, kept you long 
waiting.” 

“ Long, indeed, my Aldobrand,” said the fair girl, 
“but a moment such as this, more than repays me. 
Three long nights have passed away since we met, 
and I sometimes have thoughts in my loneliness which 
are torturing to bear. It seems to me that these long 
absences are scarcely of necessity. O Aldobrand, I 
have given you my whole heart, and every thought, 
and every impulse, and were you to love me less, its 
very life must depart also.” 

“You wrong me, dear Agnes,” said her lover; “I 
never shall—lI never can; but since we last met, my 
brother Theobald has arrived, and from the unfortunate 
accident he met with from my hands, you know he 
has many claims on me, and it would be hard were I 
not to be useful to him on his first coming among 
strangers. In a few days his initiation will be com- 
plete, and he may then manage for himself; then our 
meetings will be nightly, as they have been.” 

The fair girl threw her arms round his neck, and 
kissed, and thanked, and blessed him; and warm tears 
flowed from her cheeks on w his. “And when, my 
own love,” she whispered, “may I hope for the ac- 
complishment of your dearest promise ?” 

A shade came perceptibly over the brow of Aldo- 
brand, though he was skilled in deceitfulness, as he 
replied, “I hope! surely Agnes, possession precludes 
hope.” 

“ It does—it would,” replied the maiden; “ but is 
this possession—a brief visit stolen from the dark mid- 
night—a few moments of bliss from whole days of 
absence and longing? You yourself have at times 
told me what possession is; and surely you never de- 
scribed it to be this.” 

“I spoke not then of marriage, my sweet girl,” said 
her lover hesitatingly, “ fur that you know cannot yot 
be ; but I described to you an intimate union of hearts 
—a possession that uature would point out, and which 
ridicules the restraint which a tattling world would 
impose, till sanctioned by ceremonies after their own 
manner; in other words, till the presence of love is 
proclaimed to the curious by the sound of bells, and 
neighbours are called to witness the sacrifice.” 

“I understand you not, Aldobrand, said Agnes; 
“ why talk words of mystery to me? I have never, 
surely, used such to you.” 

A tinge of shame and abashed wickedness passed 
over the cheek of Aldobrand as he replied, “ You are 
too unworldly, Agnes ; wonder not that I should speak 
a language understood by most women; marvel, rather, 
as I do, at your own simplicity. But let us not talk 
of this now. Rest assured, that I dearly love you, and 
that the hour is not far distant, when all your heart 
most fundly hopes shall be yours. But hark! Agnes— 
heard you nothing? We are surely watched ! Specdily 
in, and leave me.” They parted; Aldobrand plunged 
among the shrubs, and caught a faint glimpse of a 
figure, that fled with a speed which seemed super- 
human—pursuit proved vain, and he regained his 
palace. 

* * * * * * * * 

It is evening; the hot sun is fast declining, and every 
palace and hall in Padua are pouring out their crowds 
into the cool and brilliant gardens; every tree and 
shrub has a group within the precincts of its shades 
and perfume, and every alley resounds with joyous 
voices, in loud and confused talking. 

Remote from the noisy and more frequented walks, 
in an avenue of lime and lemon trees, come two youths, 
in calmer converse ; one is arrayed in the modest gar- 
ments of a poor student, and the other in costly robes 
ot flowered silk, starred with gems of Osju, and pearls 
from Saikoph and Omura. The wearer was slender 
in form, and low in stature, with hands like wax, 





minute as those of a maiden of twelve summers; upon 
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his countenance, and lingering step, seemed the chain 
of indolence, but the flash of his keen eye was like 
sunlight upon a scimetar. His companiun was a youth 
of pale face, on whose fine and feminine features 
dwelt eloquence and intellect in sorrow; his eye was 
clear and lucid, like an amethyst in crystal; he wore 
his hair parted over his forehead, in long and profuse 
ringlets, waving at will. His voice was musical, and 
calm, and fluent, for its fount was sincerity. 

From this generous Oriental, Antonio received much 
bounty, which was joyfully expended for his foster 
sister. 

* * *” * * * = * 

The dew fell heavily, and the gardens emptied. 
The farewell of the Oriental was warm and friendly, 
and Antonio was left alone to his hopes and fears. A 
cloud was on his brow, and overshadowed sombrely 
his downcast eyes. He felt a weight upon his spirit, 
an abandonment at his heart, and a cold and faint sen- 
gation through his limbs. His eyes watched the lordly 
equipage of his friend, as it rolled rapidly past him. A 
step fell beside him—he looked, and recognised Theo- 
bald Cenci. 

“ Have you seen my brother pass through the gar- 
dens?” he inquired; “I wish to see him, and they tell 
me has gone forth of the city walls, by the gate at the 
church of St. Agnes.” 

Antonio started. “He had seen no one,” he an- 
swered, and passed on his way. With hasty and 
trembling steps he turned frum the garden, and left 
the city. Evening was advancing, the red stars were 
visible in the heavens, and the dews, oftentimes so 
dangerously damp in this lovely land, came down upon 
him as he pursued his path. A friend, less dear than 
the one to whom he hastened, might have warned him 
that his pale cheek and delicate frame should have 
chosen another hour than the one he did for the visit. 
Yet this was the hour he loved the best, when the 
calm and solemn light of the radiant stars shone through 
the straggling branches of old trees; when all living 
and timid things threw off the restraining fear of the 
steps of man, when he could steal as it were into the 
secrets of their joys and sorrows, he fancied his own 
spirit exalted by the probation, and fitter to approach 
one whose loveliness, and purity, and gentleness, he 
deemed unearthly. 

There is a rich music in every various intonation 
of nature’s voice, and the melody of that sweet voice 
is never still. All that has life, has a season or an hour 
for its eloquent and sweet song. Each bright bird, 
each beautiful and laborious insect, pours out its tri- 
butary streamlet into the deep ocean of universal har- 
mony. The winds and plumy forests, waves and 
sinuous caverns, and shells, their miniatures, the up- 
springing plant and herb, and budding flower, all mingle 
in the hymn of general jubilee. The soft influence of 
sleepless sound tingled through each watchful sense of 
the gentle student; no tone escaped him, he knew from 
the cadence of each sound, to which passion voice was 
ministering ; hence was it that he learned the secrets 
of all beings in whom life dwelled, and their contem- 
plation made his spirit gentler and wiser. 

Antonio wound his way through vineyards and 
green olive woods; hosts of brilliant fire-flies knew 
well each winding pathway through the fragrant fields 
to the door of Agnes, and they bore their lamps before 
his sieps. He stood on the threshold of the temple of 
his hopes—his heart fluttered, and his hand trembled 
upon the latch. The cold dew was on his garments, 
and his face was pale and altered, like one fatigued ; 
the damp air had come in numbness over his joints, 
and his knees trembled as he stood before the object 
of so much love. There was embarrassment and hesi- 
tation in her welcome. She took his hand; it was 
damp, and cold like ice. 

“ Are you ill, Antonio?” said the maiden, with a 
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tone which thrilled through and through him, « 
wander through the damp night, to brin i 
of joy?” . 6 fear inne 

“I am not ill, my Agnes,” said the youth; « 
body is not strong, but it refuses not to bear me 
But are you, my fair girl, in happiness?—haye 
hours of solitude since last we met brought any ar 
and innocent wish, whose gratification may make then 
journey on the lighter?” 

“1 have no wish that you can gratify; no further @ 
greater favour to ask, than that you would not brave 
the night air for me. I am your debtor for far oo 
much already; add not the ruin of your feeble heal 
to obligations already too strong.” 

“ My health, Agnes,” replied the youth, “like ih 
oil that feeds the Madonna's lamp, shall burn on before 
the image of my spirit’s love, until the shallow cruiy 
shall be exhausted. It shall not be wantonly spilled, 
but, till its last, last drain is consumed, and the feeble 
light extinguished, it shall give out its willing glean 
upon your image.” 

“Store it not; above all, squander it not, for me, 
Antonio,” replied the maid; “ I merit it not, I wish it 
not! Nurture it for yourself, or for others, but O wast 
it noton me! You know not how utterly mean and 
worthless it would make me in my own eyes—hoy 
despised and scorned by others.” 

“Speak not thus, my Agnes,” said her lover; «f 
will cherish it, for the heart which is its citadel, 5 
your throne.” He paused for a moment in his speech, 
and raised the full, clear, and unquivering blaze of his 
black eyes upon her rich cheeks, as though to watch 
the very slightest feeling which his words might kindle 
His voice when he spoke again, was low, and, though 
sad, yet most musical. “Agnes,” he said,“ the hour 
is come—the holy and long-looked-for hour for which, 
from my birth till now, my whole life has been but a 
imperfect preparation. The hour is come, Agnes, whea 
I may dare without shame, though the guardians of 
your pure spirit are around me, and know the thonght 
ere it overflows its fountain, to ask you if you dare, 
following the law of our common parent, to yield wp 
to the spirit of love, the chaste treasures of your maid- 
enhood, and seek new duties, new sensibilities, ina 
union in which the reserve and modesty of years a- 
minister to the delight which the fountains of life, ad 
youth, and loveliness, pour out at their appointed time, 
for a blissful and yet wise purpose? Dare you 
this, my own sweet and beloved Agnes? If 50, the 
hour of sacrifice is at hand, for never can you do» 
with more disinterestedness and daring. He wh 
pleads before you has no portion of earth’s goods, wih 
naught terrestrial to endow you, and yet he does its 
boldly and as confidently as though he who made hia 
of lowly birth, and pennyless, had made him a prine 
and a possessor of provinces. A stranger offers yu 
if the bread of charity be as sweet as that of industy, 
maintenance, and a home, here for ever; and, if ya 
will follow him to his own land, opulence and wordy 
honour. ‘To live on here, weuld, I fear much, t 
neither practicable nor safe, for the Count Aldobrasi 
Cenci has vowed a vengeance against me as ignotle 
in its first fruits, as it was base in its origin.” 

The youth finished, and in a tone as solemn, but it 
firmer than his own, Agnes answered him. “ Antonio 
she said, “I have listened to your offer, and most bis 
terly shall | ever regret that my conduct could have 
led you into the error of making it. All that remam 
for me is to answer yon plainly and finally. Neve 
can I be aught else to you than what I have been @ 
to this hour—a sister—to love you sisterly and fond, 
to nurse you in the hours of your sickness, to takes 
pride in your honour, and look up to you as a model 
as I have done from infancy; this I shall do, but—# 
more!” She hesitated a moment, and then added be 
tily, and somewhat harshly, “ You surely wrong & 
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Count Cenci: a noble would not, for very pride’s sake, 
injure one so lowly.” 
_ om fell at both—a deathlike and breathless 
. Antonio's senses reeled, and his brain whirled 
round and round with giddiness. A momentary wild- 
ness glared from his still fixed and brilliant glance. 
But it passed away, and the power of despair was 
controlled, and he spoke again. “Agnem”he said, 
“we were orphans, and our cradle was the same in 
infancy. I had thought our marriage couch, and our 
last bed in the silent grave, would have been also one. 
—Alas, alas! what sweet, yet fatal dreamings! Agnes, 
for all your vigils through my past sicknesses, for your 
tender and sweet counsellings in my sorrows and dis- 
couragements, but O far, far more than all, for that 
radiant model of corporeal loveliness, by whose sym- 
metry my soul has so long striven to fashion its own 
ethereal and infirm essence into a shape of similar ex- 
cellence, receive all that lean offer you, the blessing 
of a heart, which, having placed itself upon a pinnacle, 
has fallen, and is crushed to death, to aothingness.” 

No tear arose from that sparkling fount which often- 
times before now had poured out the water of its urn 
over the pains of a wounded insect. A calm, such as 
comes over a wound that mortifies, settled down upon his 
spirit. A movement, like the spiritless and leaden stir 
ef instinet, led his steps outward once again into the 
night air: he had proceeded few paces from the cottage 
of Agnes, the tomb of his long-treasured hopes, when 
a noiseless step overtook him, and Theobald Cenci, the 
tempter, stood once more by his side. In a moment 
more they plunged into the shadow of the deep shrubs. 

Night still hung in loveliness, and rich star-light 
over the majestic Brenta, as it rolled its deep waters 
under the walls of Padua. Silence was on that crowd- 
ed city, and deep sleep, for it was long after midnight. 
The latest lingerers had disappeared from the arcaded 
streets, and the lights from the long lines of windows 
in the palaces of the rich. Even the voice of wrang- 
ling and debauch was stilled in its own haunts, for 
men, even the rich and wicked, were gone to their 
repose. There was, however, one small, and poor tene- 
ment, in which the gleam of a solitary lamp betokened 
vigil. T'wo long hours after midnight had rolled away, 
and yet that dim light continued to pour out its feeble 
glimmer unobstructed, save when the shadow of a 
human being, from within, passed between its light 
and the open casement. The walking tenant of this 
poor hovel was a young female: seen by the sickly 
light from a floating wick, her face was very pale, and 
her eyes fuil of tears. She was clothed in poor and 
humble garments, and her tears might perchance flow 
over her own hard lot, and a compulsory vigil. In 
years she was a mere child; in person, scarcely yet 
growing out of the proportions of a girl, but those pro- 
portions were beautiful and full of promise. Her hair 
was parted over the forehead, and fell in profuse folds 
over a small hand, in whose palm her cheek rested. 
For hours she had scarcely varied her position when 
behold suddenly she leaped up, and clasped her hands, 
and cried, “ He comes!” Listening intently, she caught 
a slow and trailing footstep, whose echo through the 
still street struck appallingly upon her sense. The 
door opened, and Antonio entered. The Babylonian 
summons was traced upon his pallid cheek in the 
hideous writing of incipient imbecility. The young girl 
took his hand; it was nerveless and void of motion, and 
deadly cold. She seized the lamp and threw its glim- 
mer upon his face, and she beheld features that were 
relaxed like those of a sleeping idiot. His eye was 
wild and staring, yet expressionless. It rolled round 
the humble chamber, and then rested its tearful gaze 
upon the tearful face of the terrified maiden. 

“ Antonio,” said the girl, “ what has happened; do 
you not know me?” Her voice was in a whisper, but 
80 — thrilling, that for an instant it arrested 
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the step of the parting intellect. A scarcely perceptible 
tinge came over the altered countenance; his lips moved 
fruitless for awhile, and at last audibly. 

“It is you, Teresa? surely I do know you. God will 
bless you, and care for you now, for you have ever 
been a kind and good girl; help me to my chamber. 
It may be the last trouble I shall ever cause you.” 

He would have moved towards the steep staircase, 
but his sirength failed him; he tottered and fell heavily 
at her feet. To have carried that helpless being, flesh- 
less as he was, would have required more force than 
nature had yet given to the young and slender limbs 
of Teresa. She spread a couch upon the bricks of the 
cold floor, and drew a screen before it. 
the motionless body to its rest, and took her own place 
beside him. It was in the dark hours which suceeed- 
ed, whilst consciousness seemed to have awakened 
upon the confines of another being, that this young 
girl learned from the mutterings of a spirit, resigned 
and holy, even in its wanderings, that all the hopes of 
life were crushed, that the only prop which had so 
long upheld his sinking health had been removed. 














“Spare her, O pure Spirit,” said the sufferer: “ Pa- 
rent of the frail, have compassion on so much beauty 
in its fall! Was it, perchance, my crime, that while 
I taught her the loveliness and wisdom of thy laws, I 
strove to draw even a denser veil between her and 
sin, when its defurmity might have scared if viewed 
in time? Wo, wo to the deceiver! Alas, that one so 
lovely, so innocent, so proud, should fall in a single 
instant! I have lived too long, O Lord of inscrutable 
wisdom! ‘The earth is full of sin and perished beauty. 
The air that I breathe and live by is become choking 
and pestilent in my bosom; it is tainted with a foul sin 
and the triumph of evil spirits. O Agnes, I have lived 
and toiled, and prayed for thee! I had built thee an 
altar as well as a throne in my heart; for I thought 
that, saving in the sin of human heritage, thy purity 
might rival that of our spotless and virgin mother. 
And how art thou fallen! A model has been removed 
from before our eyes. Thou hast flung awey the trea- 
sure of thy young love, and thy innocence and fair 
fame, for one who has ruined and must now scorn you. 
O beautiful and forlorn being, thy own noble and con- 
fiding heart has betrayed thee!” The lips of the un- 
fortunate youth ceased to move. Night rolled on, and 
the dim twilight found the young watcher unwearied 
at her post. She shed no tears, and breathed no mur- 
mur. She entered upon her vigils alone. All that 
concerned her orphan heart lay before her, and she 
bent over his slender form like a willow over the sleep- 
ing brook. 

The sweet and eloquent voice of Antonio was heard 
no more in the classes ef Padua; its echo had already 
reached that ethereal region where the harmonions 
concert of past sages shall resound for ever. The 
shepherd missed his lithe and slender form on the hills 
in the gray morning, and the peasant girls as they re- 
turn from their toil at eventide. Yet none thought of 
inquiring wherefore. An orphan child of scarcely 
fourteen years, was the only living creature who stood 
by his bed in the hour of his agony, or felt pity for the 
pangs of a breaking heart. Days rolled by unmarked 
by any event in the scholastic life of the learned city. 
If there was a victim the more to misery, it cast no 
shade over the happy brow of the thoughtless student: 
but our tale is not of the multitude. Dare we turn our 
steps once more to the dwelling of the unfortunate 
Agnes? 

When we last left hershe was exalted in the strength 
of conquest; she had trodden down and crushed to 
earth one whose very gentleness and goodness made 
him dangerous. She had done something for her lover. 
She had watched the receding figure of Antonio till it 
lost its distinctness, and became confused with the 
multitude of shapeless shadows which lay around his 
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peth. She listened eagerly till the sound of his retreat- 
img step was lost in the hum that rose up from the 
busy city. She then turned inwards, but her elastic 
apczit pose not up as it was wont afier a momentary 
depression. She knew not the evil she had done ; this 
was veiled from her sight, although it might have 
saved her. “Why did I hide it from him?” she said, 
half audibly; “he loved me dearly, and would have 
ten his own mortification in my happiness. 1 
have eaten the bread of his toil from infancy, and 
walked in the light of the wisdom and holiness of his 
pure spirit; but he will come back to me; I am sure 
he will, and I will tell him all to-morrow.” 
It is not our purpose to follow the deceiver as he 
spread his net for innocence, nor the coyness of the 
unwary bird, till the meshes closed around it; suffice 
it that, even in this beautiful and high-minded maiden, 
a lofty spirit, that knew not in what sin consisted, was 
united to the powerful, though hitherto dormant, pas- 
sions of frail humanity. Wiih the very resolution upon 
her lips, which would have proved her safety, she fell. 
O that fatal morrow, which should have witnessed the 
confidence and confession of the past, found her with 
a new secret which scorched the bosom in which it 
was concealed. Her approaches to sin had not been 
gradual; she had not been lured on by a familiarity 
with those sweet and flowery avenues which led to its 
Circean bowers; she fell in a single instant ; the path 
of her innocence and her pride crumbled beneath her 
feet. She tottered for a second upon the brink of the 
dark and yawning precipice; she had put away the 
friendly hand which would have saved her, and she 
was whirled headlong into the abyss. Every bright 
and radiant star in the pure heavens beheld her fall. 
Nature, with all its testimonies, bore mute witness to her 
shame, and the very dwelling in which the pure and 
happy sports of her innocent childhood, still left their 
lingering traces in undestroyed trifles, in which the 
sweet and tuneful voice of a deceived lover had made 
virtue more lovely by the charm of its own eloquent 
and holy praise, was chosen for the tomb of her purity. 
All was around Agnes as before her sin. A feeble and 
dim lamp was in her chamber; it burned as it ever 
did, before the meek portrait of the mother of a maid- 
en’s love, the Madonna, who watches the couch of 
infants and young virgins. Spell-bound before it, with 
limbs that trembled, and a cheek of consuming and 
yet despairing shame, stood Agnes, in the first moments 
of loneliness that succeeded ruin. Her body’s beauty 
was in the glow of its pride and prime, her radiant 
form and rounded limbs would have served for an un- 
winged seraph. But within that voluptuous, snowy, 
and almost transparent bosom, the immortal spirit pined 
in darkness ; her throne was in the ashes of an impure 
passion, and her only sense was that of a deep and 
unutterable shame, and a consciousness that the self- 
sufficing light of her own glory was extinguished for 
ever. The immovable features of the Madonna, upon 
which she’ gazed, smiled upon her as they had been 
wont to do from childhood, in sweetness, encourage- 
ment, and love. But Agnes felt in that moment all 
communion with holiness and heaven was broken with 
her for ever; that she had fallen from the high place 
of her purity, and that her lot was scorn. She drew 
near to the little shrine, and shook the flame from its 
lamp; and she sat away in darkness the remaining 
hours of the silent night. By her casement she watch- 
ed for the first faint streaks of light upon the eastern 
heavens. It came at last, the first and languid gmile 
of early morning, and with it a cool breeze from sweet 
herbs and lemon groves, fanning her flushed cheek 
and throbbing temples with most balmy fragrance. 
Many, many years had rolled away since Agnes was 
familiar with the twilight which preceded sundawn, 
and now that she looked upon it, on the first hour that 
she had aught to sorrow for, memory opened to her 


a, 
view an interminable vista of the 
She recognised the figure that she ae a sana 
im the misty perspective, and by her side cmd 
not in the joyous smiles that she loved best tosee bj 
but pale and sickly ; his delicate frame shrinking rd 
the buffets of the rude winds, and down his ree. 
untold tear stole silently. Even the memory of 
days of her-innocence refused to administer 
in the hour of her shame. Day broke at last in stuiley 
and love-lines around her, as though it knew Rot 
her guilt; and thousands of bright birds and by 
insects blended their varied voices in harmonious in 
lee. Later rose up the sounds of stirring life, and the 
song of buoyant childhood. Morning wore away, and 
noonday, and then came on the cool and placid = 
ing. More than death would Agnes have dreaded the 
step of Antonio; but her alarm was needless, for he 
came not. But another came when the dark pj 
was over all things, and she felt grateful that evens 
starless midnight screened her from his sight The 
lamp of the Madonna was no more illumined: the de 
gradation of Agnes was complete. 

A pearl of inestimable price, a vestal veil of cele, 
tial snow, had Agnes given for a draught of thet ip 
toxicating sweet whose effervescence maddens, She 
had drank of a fountain, whose waters she knew wer 
venom, but thongh deadly they were of sayishj 
sweetness. She plunged, like Arethusa, into the ele 
ment which was subiler than a pervading wind; jt 
glanced through every vein, and tingled through every 
pulse of her beautiful and veiuptuous being. How 
long this lasted it matters not. Aldobrand Cenci, in the 
language of his flatterers, had made a new conquest 
It was not more illustrious, at least it was less trouble 
some. He went out no more at midnight to brave 
the dews and the noxious damp. The very remem 
brance of that forlorn and lovely girl, whom he had 
taken such unusual pains to seduce, dwelt in his mind 
but as a mouldy banner, a thing to decay and to be 
boasted of. 

Agnes was left to retirement, without one word of 
adieu or abandonment. Aldobrand had often pointed 
out to her, from her garden wall, the princely palace 
in which he had his dwelling, and it was now the 
only delight of that miserable and yet loving girl 
pass the hours of the day and night gazing upon ity 
long lines of glittering windows. The first evening 
that he came not, those windows had been given wp 
to darkness, and her heart grew sick with fear; but 
the second and third, and for several successive nights, 
when broad and brilliant streams of light illumined 
the whole palace, the fatal truth flashed across ber. 
To wander out alone, and instantaneously, into the 
darkness that lay between her humble dwelling and 
that lordly palace, was rather a volition than a resolve 
Her path was the same which the last steps of Antonio 
had trodden. A few minutes brought her within the 
walls of Padua, and she passed straight onward to the 
dwelling of Aldobrand. Its lordly portals were thrown 
open, torches flashed around it, and a crush of carriages 
and menials told that all within was festival. Bunt 
of gay music and loud laughter issued from every 
chamber of the palace. Agnes arrested her step it 
time, for her singular appearance had already startled 
the gorgeous porter from his throne. She shrunk under 
the shadow of an opposing column, and gazed upon 
the glittering crowd as its tide ebbed and flowed from 
chamber to chamber. Hand-in-hand through the mazes 
of the merry dance, came the Count Aldobrand Cenel 
with a stately and proud beauty, who in her pure and 
exalted heart despised him ; his features were wreathed 
in smiles of most studions courtesy. Agnes waited for 
no further evidence of her fears; to what degree 
baseness and black treachery he might have sunk, she 
inquired not; the full perception of her own fall, the 
insult and scorn she had merited, and met with, swam 
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in speedy vision before her. She turned away her 

but they were not homeward. Wandering for 
hours through a dark and unknown city, hazard brought 
her to a narrow alley near the church of St. Anthony; 
a light, faint but yet continuous, attracted her steps to 
2 squalid and miserable tenement. She lifted its latch 
and entered—none rose to bid her welcome+—no voice 
‘was raised to blame so singular an intrusion, at an 
hour so unusual. A struggling breath, broken at in- 
tervals by deep and heavy sighs, alone fell upon her 
ear. Behind a tattered screen, upon a miserable pallet, 
lay the attenuated frame of Antonio. His restless 
glance fell upon her as she stood before him, but it 
conveyed no recognition to the unmanageable intellect. 
The immortal spirit still lingered in its perishing bonds 
of human life, but it was already beyond the control 
of its mortal ruler. Pure, as at the hour of its creation, 
exalted, and chastened by unutterable sorrow, that 
radiant spirit was flutteringor its final flight. Silent, 
and calm, and tearless, sat the nurse of his last sickness. 
Bent over the struggling lips, she drank eagerly in the 
articulation of those lips, late so musical. “Tell her,” 
said the dying man, whilst his soul was straining 
against its bonds, O tell her that we are all sinners, 
that she is too young, and too beautiful, and too good, 
to be utterly cast away. I will pray for her at the 
throne of the God of her infancy; my salvation I will 
give for hers. Mine was the fault, for I taught her 
only to love the good, and I hid from her eyes the 
hideous evil. Pardon, O loving and forgiving parent, 
an erring child. { will answer for the penitence of a 
redeemed and uncorrupted spirit.” His voice trembled, 
and then failed him, but his thin hands were still 
clasped and raised heavenwards, and the lips still 
moved—and thus he passed away. Agnes went out 
asshe had entered, unquestioned, and indeed unnoticed. 
Her bed was that night beneath the dashing waters of 
the deep Brenta. Antonio was borne to his early grave 
in the common Campo Santo, where repose the bodies 
of the poor. Teresa followed him to this last and 
silent home ; and in the earth beside him she buried 
the hopes and interests of a world, from which all that 
she had ever loved had gone out, and she went into 
solitude to spend in mourning a youth of transcendent 
loveliness, and to practise the holy lessons which An- 
tonio had taught to her orphan infancy. She lived 
many years, and died a poor nun in a convent of Saint 
Clair. 


——— 
RUINS OF NEW MADRID. 


As we were passing New Madrid, the accidental 
mention of its name reminded me that it was the scene 
of the terrific earthquake in 1816. I made inquiries 
as to that memorable event, and a middle-aged but 
gray-haired passenger was pointed out to me as having 
been a witness of its tremendous effects. I found him 
communicative, intelligent, and eloquent. Laying his 
hands upon his whitened temples, he said with a so- 
lemnity that thrilled me, “ I was young at the time of 
the earthquake—my hair was as dark as yours; but 
the terrors of a single hour made me as gray as you 
see me now. I have since witnessed scenes of blood 
upon the ocean and upon the land ; but all these were 
nothing to the horrors of the fearful night, when the 
earth groaned and gasped beneath us as if the hour of 
her death agony were upon her.” I have failed to give 
the exact words of the speaker, and materially weak- 
ened their foree. He subsequently entered into a 
minute description of the convulsion, and pointed me 
to several deep clefts upon the shore where its power 
was written in desolations, which the lapse of time 
has not yet been able to efface. He described the 
ground having risen and sunk like a heaving sea; 
houses were shaken to the earth; the strongest trees 
bent to and fro like reeds, and the earth opened on 


every side, casting up huge columns of water, and 

again swallowing them up in its measureless abysses. 

Even the graves of the neighbouring cemetery were 

rent, and the dead came forth as if the awful peal had 

been the trump of Ged. The Mississippi, which at 

that place is unfathomable, rushed backward in its 

channels with wild and fearful velocity, and when the 

morning dawned, new islands had risen and old ones 

disappeared for ever. The inhabitants, as they stood 
amid the ruins of the shock, were silent and awe- 
struck, as if the finger of the Almighty were laid upon 
every lip and heart. For several days, innumerable 
boats, with valuable cargoes, were seen floating at 
random upon the agitated waters, their owners dead, 
or having fled in terror, yet not a hand was outstretch- 
ed to save their perishing riches. I am told, however, 
that Madrid, dreadful as its fate is known to have been, 
was not the spot where the earthquake burst forth in 
its greatest violence. For an immense distance around 
that village, almost every square acre of ground ex- 
hibits traces of the convulsion, but a hilly, uninhabited 
section of country, a few miles south-east of Madrid, 
is described as having been the theatre of the shock. 
In that lonely wilderness, it held its fiercest revels. 
Every hill was there cloven in twain; thousands of 
acres were swallowed up, and, when the sun arose on 
the morrow, it gleamed upon a dead and turbid lake, 
fifty miles in length, where, on the preceding evening, 
its parting beams had lingered upon an unbroken 
forest. Pardon this long narration, the facts were not 
uninteresting to me, and I hope they may not prove 
wholly uninteresting to you—Correspondent of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Journal. 

———e 
A SISTER’S LOVE. 


Tere is no purer feeling kindled upon the altar 
of human affections, than a sister’s pure, uncontami- 
nated love for her brother. It is unlike all other 
affections ; so disconnected with selfish sensuality; so 
feminine in its development; so dignified, and yet 
withal so fond, so devoted. Nothing can alter it, 
nothing can suppress it—The world may revolve, and 
its revolutions effect changes in the fortunes, in the 
character, and in the disposition of her brother; yet if 
he wants, whose hand will so readily stretch out as 
that of his sister? and if his character is maligned, 
whose voice will so readily swell in his advocacy ? 
Next to a mother’s unquenchable love, a sister's is 
pre-eminent. It rests so exclusively on the tie of con- 
sanguinity for its sustenance; it is so wholly divested 
of passion, and springs from such a deep recess in the 
human bosom, that when a sister once fondly and 
deeply regards her brother, that affection is blent with 
her existence, and the lamp that nourishes it expires 
only with that existence. In all the annals of crime, 
it is considered something anomalous to find the hand 
of a sister raised in anger against her brother, or her 
heart nurturing the seeds of hatred, envy, or revenge, 
in regard to that brother. In the affections of woman, 
there is a devotedness, and a depth, which cannot be 
properly appreciated by man. In those regards where 
the passions are not at all necessary in increasing the 
strength of the affections, more sincere truth and pure 
feelings may be expected, than in such as are depend- 
ent upon each other for their duration as well as their 
felicities. A sister’s love in this respect, is peculiarly 
remarkable. There is no selfish gratification in its 
outpourings ; it lives from the natural impulse; and 





personal charms are not in the slightest degree neces- 
sary to its birth or duration. 


~~ 


Ir is more desirable to distribute the fruits of one’s 
own industry, than to reap the benefit of other 


people's. 
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THE YOUNG SIOUX. 
Deer hidden in the forest wild, 
Where yet the savage wander’d free, 
A manly Sioux boy beguiled 
The hours beneath a tree ; 
And gayly, in his native tongue, 
A wild, unmeasured lay he sung. 


Its theme was love, yet none was near, 
No sunny maia io list the strain, 
And save my own, no other ear 
Might know the lover's pain; 
Yet, as to please some secret thought, 
This story of his flame he wrought -— 


“To-morrow on the Pawnee’s trail, 
Sweet Manné, must the warrior go; 
And I must hear his women wail, 
And meetly use the bended bow; 
And hurl the spear, and lift the knife, 
And win or lose the forfeit life. 


“TI glad me that the time is come 
To win among the tribe a name, 
And in thy tent no longer dumb, 
To tell thee of my flame ; 
Nor whisper, when the path is clear, 
What thou dost tremble still to hear. 


“ And ’mong my people thou shalt be, 
The youthful warrior-hunter’s love ; 
And he shall shoot the deer for thee, 
As bounding through the grove, 
With head erect, and hoof of steel, 
He scorns the shrinking sands to feel. 


“ And ’neath the gentle summer sky, 
With me in valley and in grove, 
Sweet Manné, fearless wilt thou fly, 
To see the bison rove; 
While, with an arrow from my bow, 
I lay their boldest leader low. 


“ And bring thee from the morning chase 
Unhurt, the young and spotted fawn, 
While, proudly, at thy feet I place, 
The skin from leopard drawn; 
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Torn from him, with a warrior’s art, 
Whilst yet the life is at his heart. 


“ And thou shalt make the moccasin, 
And well repay the hunter's deeds, 
When thou hast wrought the red-deer’s skin, 
Worked with thy many beads ; 
Meet for a chief, when from the west 
An hundred braves become his guest.” 


—_——@——. 
TO THE RHINE. 


BY LORD MAHON. 
WHEN last b saw thy gushing flood 
Roll on its course in conscious pride, 
My friend—the first and dearest—stood 
In health and gladness by my side. 
Who then that watch’d his soul-lit eye, 
His buoyant step, his joyous tone, 
Would dream that dread Mortality 
Already mark’d him for her own? 


Close to thy verdant side we sat, 
Where Eglisau in beauty shines, 
Upon a grassy mound—like that 
Which now his mould’ring frame enshrines! 
We spoke of love, and flowers, and spring, 
And hopes to brighten future years, 
Nor thought a few short months would bring 
Him to the tomb, and me to tears. 


I see unchanged thy cliffs, thy bowers, 
Those clustering vines, that white-wall’d tow 
And, high above, those feudal towers 
In ruin’d majesty look down; 
I see thy waters foam and low— 
And feel thy youthful hopes must prove 
Fast fleeting, like the floods below— 
Worn like the battlements above. 


Dear river, I have loved thee well— 
But now as o’er thy banks I bend, 
Thy eddying waters seem te tell 
The death-dirge of my earliest friends ; 
To me no more thy sound shall be, 
A sound of joy, thou lovely Rhine! 
‘But in my darkening memory, . 
My L—v—n’s name shall blend with thine! 
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THE BLACK NAPOLEON.* 


Ir appears evident that the present generation must 
expect to be encumbered with: sons of Napoleon in 
rivalry with false Dauphins. Each fallen dynasty 
has bequeathed to us its glorious illegitimates, and its 
counterfeit descendants. Not that the new branches 
of such families are much alarmed by such apochry- 
phal pretenders; there are a thousand reasons why 
they should not be so. In the first place their number 
destroys the probability of their being what they repre- 
sent themselves, and among these presumptive heirs, 
the fvols injure the rogues. But popular belief is fed 
from such doubtful sources; and, provided the nose or 
the mouth bear some faint resemblance to the same 
features in the ex-sovereign, the dress does the rest. 
National faith is truly robust. There were sixty false 
Neros, thirty-two pretenders to the name of Charles V. ; 
and we have lost the number of fictititious Louis 
XVIL.’s. Let us judge, after that, whether the assump- 
tion of paternity ought to be censured, where the num- 
ber of fathers exists in so alarming a proportion. 

This preamble shows, by anticipation, the little de- 
sire I have to seduce the credulity of the reader, and 
my indifference whether or not he share in my con- 
viction. Iam only anxious by the simplicity of this 
narrative, and the authority of the dates, facts, and 
names, which I adduce, to inspire him with a little 
confidence. 

Nothing has been less satisfactorily proved, than 
Napoleon’s stoical indifference to women. They who 
have endeavoured to endow the Conqueror at Wagram 
with such coldness of heart, have judged him only by 
his bust. They have transformed him into a lady 
writing her own memoirs. He would certainly have 
been amused, if flattery had gone to such lengths in 
his presence. A Corsican and Italian by descent, of 
an ardent constitution, his ideas always in a blaze, 
making a passion of every thing he did, is it likely that 
he should have been thus indifferent? To maintain 
such a proposition, is to take an undue advantage of 
the silence, which deep and noble regret is fearful of 
breaking ; whilst, on the other hand, it is exposing us 
afresh to those tales of the boudoir which have already 
produced their profits to publishers, in the form of pri- 
vate memoirs. 

During the moments of leisure between the thou- 
sand prodigies which have made the Egyptian cam- 
paign a poem, or a fairy tale, Napoleon, then called 
Bonaparte, formed acquaintance with the dark Egyp- 
tian girls, beautiful, submissive, and passing their lives 
upon the sand, or upon sofas—their imaginations ex- 
cited at the sight of a man, who projected his shadow 
like a huge pyremid, from Cairo to Upper Egypt. 

I agree with the world that it is a prodigious thing 
to have conquered the English, the Mameloucé, the 
plague, the ophthalmia, thirst, and the Desert; and 
they will surely agree with me, that there is nothing 
extraordinary in Napoleon leaving a descendant. | 
grant the marvellous ;—concede to me the possible. 
Grant me that Napoleon had a son in Egypt, and that 
this son was a half-caste, short, formed like his father, 
and copper-coloured like his mother. 

* The translator thinks it right to insert the follow- 
ing note by M. Leon Gozlan, the author of this article: 
—‘Tt required all the interest with which M. Ladvo- 
cat’s book inspires me, to induce me to give publicity 
to a life of such tragic excitement, as the one contained 
in this contribution. These facts were personally 
known to me. Would that they had never been so! 
They belong to history; I have, therefore, no right to 
withhold them.” 





When I left school, in 1824, I was acquainted at 
Marseilles, with a young Egyptian, twenty-six years 
of age, named Napoleon Tard***. A certain identity 
of political opinions, and the same taste for solitude, 
soon cemented a strong friendship between us. All 
the disadvantages of our intimacy lay on his side; for 
I drank deep of knowledge from his conversation, and 
he instructed me in the Greek and Arabic languages ; 
rendering his lessons truly delightful by recollections 
of his travels ig Nubia, Ethiopia, and across the Jor- 
dan—by vast original information—and by those views 
which you cannot derive from books, because books 
are mutes, and have not the surprise of gesture, nor 
the flash of the eye, nor the music of the voice, nor 
the quivering of the muscles. His memory, which he 
pretended he had lost, was encyclopedical. If you 
asked him for a word, he would give you a volume. 
When he spoke, I more than listened—I read. But 
the moment this overflowing of poetry, science, thought, 
and enthusiasm ceased, he would relapse into the deep- 
est and most silent melancholy. Nothing could rouse 
him from it. A mild and constant smile alone denoted 
in him the motion of life. It was during this lethargic 
tranquillity that you were struck with the muscular 
power of his thick-set body, and with the fine form of 
his shoulders, arched and moulded like those of an an- 
tique statue. He was short—scarcely five feet four; 
but in such men, the head is the body.’ His was of a 
size prodigiously out of proportion with his bust, al- 
though the latter was very large; whilst his thin and 
nervous legs were like those of all the Orientals, with- 
out exception, inhabiting the borders of a desert. His 
head displayed the largest cerebral development ever 
seen in an European, together with the finest charac- 
teristics of an African. His nose, boldly aquiline, 
hung over lips much more natural in their form than 
delicate. You might have perceived that his thought 
issued more habitually from his eyes than from his 
mouth, which was neither distorted with anger, nor 
screwed up with contempt. His chin turned up a lit- 
tle too much towards his mouth, which gave to the 
lower part of his face an enervate and somewhat 
monkish expression. But it was impossible not to pass 
over this defect, when you perceived that which justi- 
fied his claim to a resemblance of which he was proud. 
His eyes, of a transparent and dazzling blue, indicated 
that mental superiority with which God, now and then, 
invests certain men, to prove to the levellers of all 
ages the untruth of equality among mankind. The 
fascination of his eye dragged you within the vortex 
of his will, where you were forced to remain and en- 
counter the shock of his emotions and the concussion 
of his mental excitement. His eyes, which you wished 
you had never seen, and which it was impossible to 
forget when once you had come within their influence, 
flashed fire; and the dark orbs which encircled these 
two burning mirrors, enabled you to comprehend at 
what price God sometimes bestows genius, and what 
constant suffering he kindles in those hearts which 
serve as its altars. From this description, which my 
feeble pen has left so imperfect, the reader will be re- 
minded of the noble countenance of Napoleon, which 
will be handed down to the latest posterity. It is one 
of the family portraits of human nature. 

Your idea of Tard*** would be incomplete, if you 
forgot that he was a half-caste. Upon his huge, thick, 
and hard skull was stretched a tanned skin always 
in perspiration. The straight hair of the Corsican 
fell over two large, flat, and primitive ears. His was 
the frame of Napoleon, covered with the skin of Se- 
sostris. ; 
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Let those who comprehend Napoleon’s mission upon 
earth, who know what energy he derived from the 
Corsican, Genoese, and Florentine blood mingled in 
his veins, measure, if they dare, the confusion into 
which the same man would have thrown the social 
economy, had he been born in Africa, his veins swol- 
len with black blood, galloping naked upon a horse 
without a saddle, pointing with his sword to the west, 
and showing it to his people, as a tamer of wild beasts 
would show a quarter of fresh meat to a lion—moving 
men not with ideas of independence and glory—which 
symbols have no meaning but among old nations rub- 
bed smooth with worn-out civilization—but with mi- 
racles in deeds—lengthening the desert wherever 
he passed—realizing the unity of empires by death, 
and universal peace by silence—leaving in each con- 
quered city a flame for ensign, and fire for a garrison. 

The consciousness of his high birth and two-fold ori- 
gin now kept Tard*** in a state of sombre pre-occupa- 
tion. As soon as our intimacy warranted every kind 
of confidence, he constantly talked to me of his mad 
projects in the East. “The East is mine,” he would 
say, “as the West belonged to my father Napoleon. I 
will state my descent, my name, and my projects; I wiil 
place myself at the head, not of the Turks, but of the 
Arabs. The former have run their race. With the 
Arabs I will restore the civilization of the Ptolomies. 
1 speak their language; 1 belong to their race; I am of 
their blood—and they will listen tome. I will call 
each city, each town, each hamlet, each man, and each 
child by their several names. All will come to me; 
and the Nile, and the sands of the Desert, and the 
winds shall roll towards Cairo and Alexandria as did 
the armiesof Cambyses. ‘The cross of the Cophts, and 
the three colours shall operate new prodigies. I will 
do for Egypt that which my father had not the gene- 
Tosity to do. He wanted it only as a road to India, in- 
stead of making it independent. Egypt shall with me 
and by me, be free; free by my sword, by the cross, and 
by the three colours. No more beys, nor pachas, nor 
slaves. Freedom, as in the time of the Caliphs, will I 
establish. See you this casquette?” he continued, “I 
will place it upon the pinnacle of Mecca. Until that 
time, it shall never quit my possession; then shall ci- 
vilization revolve round it. Then shall we open our 
libraries—then shall we call to us science now enslaved 
in old Europe. It shall come to us from Germany, 
and Italy, and Spain. The Arabic of the Caliphs, the 
Greek of Plato, and the Latin of Tacitus, shall run 
through the streets of Alexandria. Then shall the light 
again come from the East, and the prophecies be ac- 
complished !” 

And I have seen him, full of these strange ideas, 
full of projects of conquests, gallop half-naked upon 
the sand along the sea-shore, calling with his strong 
and sonorous voice, upon the nations who dwell upon 
the banks of the Nile, the borders of the Desert, and 
skirt the mountains of Ethiopia, waving his hand in 
the wind as if balancing the scimitar, and shouting in 
Arabic, “ Ye people and nations? behold the son of 
Kebir!” 

Then stopping on a sudden, he would resume the 
mild and constant smile which I have already noticed, 
whilst the upper part of his face assumed the most 
perfect immobility. Insensibly the colour which his 
enthusiasm and violent excitement had raised upon his 
cheeks would fade and merge into the hue of sadness, 
which like a cloud descended from his brow. Here 
again was to be seen the deep thought of Napoleon, 
so admirably represented in the picture of the battle of 
Eylau. 

At a period when the vanity of petty individuals 
had not yet dishonoured the peculiar appearance of the 
Emperor—when tailors and hatters had not yet made 
the Marengo great coat and three-cornered hat, I often 
saw Tard***, by an hereditary impulse, fold his arms 


a 
upon his bosom, his bead motionless as if ; 
a — and lost in profound oat 1 were upon 

tus use the privilege of poetry, 

moment that Napoleon’s Negithensae ana eae e 
Reichstadt had realized some of those sublime ! 
dreamt of by those who idolized his father—by ws 
enthusiastic enough te adore Napoleon as a onion 
and thoughtless enough to dishonour his renew 
supposing that the same greatness could exist a second 
time by the mere force of descent; let us Suppose 
the political fetters so well and so adroitly fixed around 
the existence of the Duke of Reichstadt had burst of 
themselves, and that the son of Napoleon, as a soldier 
at St. Roch, an artillery officer at Toulon, and a gene. 
ral in Italy, had earned the right of leading our ap. 
mies to the plains of Egypt, whither we had sent them 
a second time to obtain that which was there sought 
by his father—namely, a sun warm enough to dry the 
blood-stains of an another revolution—(for after civil 
murder, glory must be won; the alternative mast lig 
between external war, and the public executioner at 
home ;)—let us suppose this, and who knows if Proyi. 
dence would not have placed face to face, two prinei- 
ples sprung like Oromasis and Arimanes, from the 
same origin, and have revived for us incredulous 
ple those mythic beings, who at first, under real human 
forms, lead men in herds to some act of regeneration, 
whether of blood or of fire, and who, after they disap. 
pear, become moral truths like Typhon, Isis, and Osi- 
ris?’ Why should not this young prince, this legiti. 
mate son of Napoleon, have promoted that eternal ten- 
dency of Europe to obtain possession of Egypt, for the 
purpose of making an easy road to India, the cradle of 
human civilization? And why should not the young 
Egyptian, the illegitimate son of Napoleon, have repre- 
sented that want, already felt by Africa under its Ma- 
meloucs and its Pachas, of shaking off the besotted yoke 
of the Sultans? It would have been a wonderful spees 
tacle for mankind to see two men sprung from the 
same father—one pale as Europe, the other bronged 
like Africa—meeting under the curve of their sabres 
in their first march towards each other, asking each 
other’s name, and each replying, “ Napoleon!” 

Yes! I believe in the existence of an energetic and 
divine power, produced by the meeting of certain syl- 
lables and of certainnumbers. Without unfolding the 
mysteries of the Cabal, I believe that those two names, 
forming but one, would have aroused from their sleep 
of stone, Alexandria, and its pharos, and its streets all 
facing the sea, and its bazaars, and its arsenals, and 
its towers, and its nine hundred thousand inhabitant. 
I believe that the powerful breath of this double ap- 
parition would have dispersed the fine sand which now 
wears away so many noble monuments of granite; that 
in lieu of this dust, would have sprung up columns 
capitals hewed out of the petrified date-tree, and all 
that population of statues formed from the natural pro 
ductions of Egypt. 

Egypt only produces statues made from its sand— 
and sand which is made solely from its statues. Ne 
thingness and form come and go alternately—to-day 
there is a pyramid, to-morrow a few heaps of 
The Great Desert is but a collection of pounded cities 

But let us quit the field of hypothesis, and retum to 
the reality of my narrative. 

Tard*** added to his powerful energy of character, 
the most simple pursuits, and much innocence in his 





amusements. He was passionately fond of flowers. 
A sunset in the bosom of our Mediterranean, threw 
him into ecstacy. His oriental life always swam 
upon the surface of the habits he had acquired in Eu- 
rope. He used the bath and perfumes to excess, and 
when the heat of the weether was great, the veil of 
drowsiness threw over his eyes that languor peculiar 
to the women of the East, as well as to lions and & 





gers. 
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Before we proceed further, I must state that Tard*** 
was mad, but his madness was nothing more than a 
philosophical monomania. It was so whimsical that it 
would not be worth recording, did it not unravel the 
dénouement of his life, and fully justify the unhappy 
occurrence which led to'that-déneuement. I know not 
from what course of reading or study he had imbibed 
his system. He believed neither in the mortality of 
the soul, nor in the mortality of the body. Death, so 
far as he could define it to me, he seemed to consider 
amere change of country, a forced journey from one 
place to another. The man murdered or presumed 
dead at Paris, would be found at Berlin or London. 
He positively denied a total disappearance. ‘Thus, he 
said he had met somewhere walking together, Rous- 
seau and Raynal, Buffon and Linnwus; and according 
to him, grave-diggers were sinecurists, and cemeteries, 
farce. With such a system of belief, aided by the offi- 
cious resources of logic, murder was in his eyes only a 
forcible expulsion from a country, and a sentence of 
death only a passport to other climes. I believe that 
this fatal extravagance of belief may have proceeded 
from an accident which readily admits of an explana- 
tion, but which made a lasting impression upon his 
mind. During his childhood, and on the ogcasion per- 
haps of some insurrection in favour of his claim to the 
throne of the Pharaohs, he had stabbed a camel-driver 
at Cairo. Some years after this murder, or rather this 
duel, he met, or thought he met, the same man at 
Aleppo. Now, whether the camel-driver was the vic- 
tim of the application of his system, or the first cause 
of his error, I am not prepared to say; for I never knew. 
Be that as it may, Tard*** positively denied the mor- 
tality of the body. 

He had attained to that age when the contrast of a 
precarious condition, with gigantic views and hopes in 
after years, cease to be in equilibrium. The poetry, 
which had kept his mind within bounds, was fast dis- 
appearing. “It is not matter of regret,” he observed to 
me one day, “for a man to know who his father is. 
The lo: of illegitimate children is pitied; but there 
lurks a prejudice in such compassion. Show me a 
single family, from the grandfather down to the grand- 
son, in which there is not a female without morals, or 
adebauched son—one member, in short, whose life 
disgraces the name he bears! Then, there are those 
gratuitous regrets, which people are obliged to feel on 
the death of their relatives. Each legitimate child 
has fifty deaths to lament before his own race of life 
isrun. The love-born child is exempt from such trou- 
bles. Besides, until there be evidence to the contrary, 
he has a right to suppose himself the son of a duke, 
of a prince, even of a king, Were I not the son of 
the Emperor, I would prefer being illegitimate. But 
that which goads my heart with unceasing despair is 
the knowledge of what I am, and the immense distance 
which separates what I am from that which I might be. 
By what sign or token, or by what name am I to make 
myself acknowledged by the multitude, who would 
sooner believe me if I announced myself the son of Ged 
than the son of Napoleon?” 

Such reflections as these were the forerunners of the 
resolutions which Tard*** was about to take. Tired 
of the delays caused by the refusal of his two uncles— 
respectable merchanis, one of whom had been several 
times elected member of the national representation— 
toadvance him money for his intended voyage to Egypt, 
Tard*** complained of their parsimony. He could not 
understand their refusing him the money necessary to 
take possession of the throne of the Caliphs. These 
worthy merchants, without denying the august descent 
of their nephew, would have preferred adding him to 
their establishment as a book-keeper, to seeing him a 
Pharaoh L.,an Aroun, or an Abasside. They there- 
fore declined to supply him with funds for such a pur- 
pose. 


One day, as I was walking with him on the port of 
Marseilles, he began to play with a small knife, about 
two inches long, which he held between his fingers; 
he then begged me to wait for hima moment. Re- 
turning in a short time, he said, shutting his knife, «I 
have just despatched my two uncles for America— 
which means, in your language, that I have just killed 
them.”* 

At the same instant, ‘wo gendarmes increased my 
astonishment and stupefaction, by arresting, with these 
words, the expeditive nephew—* In the name of the 
law! Napoleon Tard***, you are our prisoner; you 
have murdered your two uncles!” 

On his trial at the Assize Court of Aix, Napoleon 
Tard*** swerved not from his character. His meta- 
physical monomania on the subject of death did not 
save him. What kindred feeling could exist between 
twelve provincial jurymen and this eccentric being, 
who did not even condescend to explain to them what 
he considered the moral part of the action he had com- 
mitted? A jury of Marseilles merchants decided that 
either his head must be chopped off, or he must be 
branded upon the shoulder. Gn that day, these estima- 
ble traders were obliged to neglect the exchange. I 
do not, however, mean to insinuate, that this considera- 
tion had any weight in the finding of their verdict, or 
that their being debarred the opportunity of selling at 
least twelve bags of cochineal, had any thing to do with 
Tard***’s condemnation to death. 

He proceeded to the scaffold without fear, and with- 
out a murmur, deeply impressed with the idea that he 
could not die, because his body was immortal as well 
as his soul. He displayed only that smile, half sinister 
and half lovely, which I before mentioned. 

He must, moreover, have been well pleasedsat see- 
ing such an abundance of fruit and flowers as were 
collected at the place to which he was taken. For 
the place of execution at Aix is embalmed twice a 
week, with all the vegetable wonders of Provence— 
the Delta of Southern France. The Nile is not more 
lavish of its gifts than the Rhone and the Durance. 
He thought, no doubt, that these perfumes were for 
him. Without a cravat, his neck free, and his eyes 
brilliant and sparkling, he walked through the crowd 
as if he were taking a stroll in the country. He 
would have been content had he been allowed a car- 
nation in his button-hole, and a switch in his hand. 

He was in the market-place of Aix, and on a market 
day. 

This is the custom. At Aix, criminals are guillo- 
tined on market days, in order that the peasants, on their 
return to their villages, may have something to tell 
about the civilization of towns. They must not return 
home with an empty budget. 

At Aix, the guillotine is raised amid heaps of apples, 
baskets of grapes, and bundles of flowers. The inha- 
bitants of the South are always poetical. They will, 
at last, fasten a hat of a shepherdess to the top of the 
guillotine. And to what kind of guillotine? Why 
to a truly provincial one, old and dirty as a judge of 
the old parliament. 

In the glowing beams of a sunshine in Provence, 
the imperial head of the vietim fell by the knife of the 
guillotine, and the blood of Napoleon stained the pave- 
ment. 

One day, when the executioner came to Marseilles, 
to purchase a better blade, and two stronger planks, a 
certain young man whom I may be allowed not to 
name, received a casquette, as the dying bequest of 
Tard***, 

It was the one which was to have crowned the 
minaret at Mecca, and rallied the civilization of the 
East. 





* One of the two survived. 
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IT. Til. 
The shade of care must often rest “Thy gladsome thoughts and spirits bright, 
Upon my thoughtful brow, Which grief as yet has spared, 
And happiness, a stranger guest, Shed round the only ray of light 
But seldom courts me now. Which I with thee have shared. 
But when I see a joyous beam Then come to me, beloved one, 
Reflected in thine eye, In life’s bewildering maze ; 
My anxious thoughts less weary seem, ‘Thou art my only spot of sun, 
And dark forebedings fly. The blue sky of my days. 
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It was about the twilight of a blowy, blasty evening, 
in the windy month of March, that a small party of 
Highland soldiers trudged patiently along the naked 
dreary road, that traverses the long swampy flats of 
heathery moss. lying between Glasgow and Kilmar- 
nock, and well known by the name of the Mearn's 
Moor. The party was headed by an officer, and con- 
sisted of six stout Highlandmen, besides a sergeant and 
corporal, which, with the ensign who commanded 
them, made nine; and moved wearily along the hilly 
exposed road, the cold blast obliging them frequently 
to put up their unemployed hands to their lofiy high- 
land bonnets, to keep them in their position, and taking 
great liberties with the short kilts which should have 
covered their limbs almost as far down as their knees. 

The whole party seemed to be infected with a sort 
of Highland sulkiness on their march; for the service 
they were upon was as disagreeable to their feelings 
and habits, as mountaineers, as its principle was repug- 
nant to their prejudices; and the more so, as the ofli- 
cer who led them on to it being the son of an upstart 
Lowland Laird, instead of a Highlandman, like them- 
selves, was the object of their dislike, and even con- 
tempt. 

On they went, however, up hill and down dale, as 
the night darkened down, the wind, every now and 
then, coming whistling over the black heath of the 
moor, and, together with a chill, sleety rain, beating in 
thuds against the faces of the poor soldiers, who had 
been reluctantly compelled upon this expedition from 
their comfortable quarters in the Gallowgate of Glas- 
gow. 

“ Deevil o’ a lang road this, Donald,” said one, spit- 
ting crossly to windward, and then looking angrily into 
the face of his neighbour. 

“ Blasted cauld night!” grumbled the other, looking 
wicked and askance, “an’ no change-hoos whar we 
can get a single mouthfu’, mair than we were on the 
hills o’ Lochaber.” 

“ An’ to be sent a stell-hunting, amang the coal reek, 
here in this tam’d low country moss—it’s waur than 
the bogs o’ Blair Logie; an’ aw with that parritch- 
mouthed Sasenach!” said the first, looking gloomily 
under his black brows towards the officer, who was 
plashing along the dirty road beside them. “ Deevil! 
to send Donald Magraw on sic a ploy.” 

“ An’ to rin at the tail 0’ a guttey gauger, an’ at the 
bidding o'a Lowland Laird, without a kilt to his hur- 
dies, like a shentleman,” murmured Laughlin in fur- 
ther aggravation. 

“ An’ aw to squeeze the warm biude out o’ the bit 
bread-winner o’ some honest lads amang the hills, puir 
fallows. I wish we had John Barleycorn’s kail pat by 
the lug this vera moment. But, hoigh! there’s a hoose 
at last,” exclaimed the grumbling Highlander joyfully, 
as they came to the brow of a rising ground, and per- 
ceived in the distance the comfortable Inn of Kings- 
well, smoking warmly in the midst of the moor, to the 
rejoicing of all travellers through this waste solitude. 

“Gude whiskey there, an’ a comfortable hay-loft for 
quarters,” replied Donald, much revived. “ Hoogh! 
Laughey, dinna ye see the fire bleezing through the 
windows already ?” 

The little party now moved on with alacrity, and 
were all into the wide lobby of the Inn of Kingswell, 
and partly in the large kitchen on the left side, before 
the landlord or his wife were aware of their arrival. 
“Bless me, what a regiment o’ Highlandmen!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. P. , the decent landlady, when she 
entered the kitchen from an inner apartment, and ob- 
served the passage filled with the party; “ but come 
ben, lads,” she added, with that instinctive hospitality 
which belongs more to a natural good disposition than 





to the interested character of an inn-k 
ben to the fire, the night is cauld "ag 
men hung back with that well-bred 
ral in the Highland regiments. 
she continued, as they drew gradually j ; 

the wide-spread kitchen ix “an’ x ay pote, 
puir chields! odds, it’s a queer thing to gar 4 - 
Highland lads travel the Moors wi’ bare hou a 
such a night as this;” and the landlady glanced done 
at the brawny limbs of the soldiers, with Country good, 
nature and female partiality for a red coat, 

While the subaltern, who had charge of the 
spoke to the landiord apart, the Highlandmen ranged 
themselves round the fire of the roomy kitchen, clubbej 
together fur a refreshment of their favourite mountain 
dew, to which Mrs. P » then a young woman 
nerously added a liberal compliment of oaten bree 
cheese, and milk; and the very maid Servants around, 
whisked about and served with unusual alacrity, be. 
ing delighted with the presence and grateful glances 
of “the braw Highland sodgers.” 

As the night wore on, and the mountain dew within, 
and the blazing fire without, began to have their effect 
upon the hearts of the Highlandmen, all this natural 
and artificial warmth was not a little increased by the 
love glances and partial services of the two female ap 
tendants, who had ample scope for their natural dispo. 
sitions to coquetry, among such a circle of youthful 
red-coats; and many a kind look, and interchange of 
soldierly love-making, and country delight at being 
admired by the “ manly lads,” made this a happy even. 
ing to all in the big kitchen of the Moorland Inn of 
Kingswell. 

Meantime “ the officer chap,” as the Lowland Laird, 
who commanded this expedition, was profanely called 
by the merry girls below, passed a weary time above 
stairs, endeavouring to solace himself, in a large room, 
with the company and conversation of two long tallow 
candles, a newspaper, and a pint of frozen port; the 
society of the good-natured landlord, for part of the 
time, compassionately proffered to help out the night, 
as well as that of a roistering English rider, who was 
weather-bound on the moor—having been rejected in 
toto by our fine gentlemen of the spontoon, who pre 
ferred passing the evening in the meditative exercise 
of yawning and combating the blue devils, “ all for the 
gentility of the thing.” 

Much cheerful mirth, however, diversified even by 
the singing of Gaelic songs, was enjoyed by the ham 
ble party in the kitchen; and by this time the females 
of the house, and the warm-hearted Highlandmen, were 
getting insensibly interested with each other. 

But a woman has always a favourite, even among’ 
score of wooers, whether she chooses to let it be known 
or not; and Betty Leishman, the handsomest of the 
two girls, as she went about her work, behind the cit 
cle who surrounded the fire, and gave an occasional 
glance into the faces of “the soldier lads,” while she 
replied to their complimentary jokes, soon fixed her 
fancy on the round healthy countenance, and dark 
mountain glance of a young Highlander of the clan of 
M’Lean, whose well-built furm and curled raven locks, 
might have attracted the attention of one of higher pre 
tensions than any of the secluded females of Kings 
well. Ronald M'Lean himself had a ready perception 
of beauty, even in the person of the blithe servant ins 
Moorland Inn; and he was not long in noticing, with 
the warm gallantry of a soldier, and the hawk pene 
tration of a mountaineer, that Betty Leishman’s eye, fir- 
ed itself on him whenever she thought none might 
serve; and as she went about behind the backs, he 
repeatedly caught her shamefeced glance turning 1 
pidly from himself. An interchange of look, a whit 
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at the convenient time, and a stolen pressure of the 
hand, soon told that already there was love between 
Betty Leishman and the curly black-eyed Highland 
ier. 

= never had occurred to the mind of the good-na- 
tured landlady, far less was it inquired by the thought- 
Jess servant lasses, what was the purport of the visit of 
this cohort of soldiers to their inn; but as the lads 
were attended to for the night, and good beds provided 
for the most of them, by the considerate kindness of 
the landlady, and the zeal of the servants, and as, be- 
fore retiring, Ronald M’Lean contrived to obtain a 
whispering interview of a few moments with Betty, 
she, in the anxiety of her heart to learn if this was to 
be her last as well as her first meeting with her young 
Highland soldier, asked him if he was to leave in the 
morning, and if she might ever hope to see him again, 
at the neighbouring town of Kilmarnock, or haply 
once more at their own comfortable Inn of Kingswell. 
When Roland had informed her, with brief reluc- 
tance, that he and his comrades were sent here on the 
harassing and unsoldier-like duty of still-hunting ; that 
jg, to detect and destroy the distilling apparatus of some 
smuggling party, who manufactured illicit spirits among 
the convenient declivities of the Moor, he was surprised 
at the effect of his intelligence upon the girl, who, un- 
consciously, uttered an exclamation of apprehensive 








surprise; but some one crossing their privacy at the 
moment, they were hastily separated, and all went to 
enjoy their rest; a couple of excisemen having arrived 
during the darkness of the night, to be guide of the 
party in their morning’s expedition. 

“The zealous voice of bustling chanticleer 

Had thrice done salutation to the morn,” 


and daylight was spreading slowly o'er the heathy so- 
litudes of the Mearn’s Moor, when the Highlanders had 
already assembled, and were inspecting the locks of 
their muskets, in the large kitchen of the Inn at Kings- 
well. Already also the maids were astir, and while 
the party had to wait until their stiff and conceited of- 
ficer was dressed to his own approval, and for the rous- 
ing of the excisemen, who had on the previous night 
taken a stiff cup above their usual liberal allowance, 
on account of the storminess of the night, and were 
somewhat loath, and not very able to leave their beds, 
Betty Leishman was serving out to the Highlanders a 
substantial and hospitable early refreshment. This 
was succeeded, of course, by the Doch-an-dorous, or 
stirrup cup, of clear undiluted aqua, the partaking of 
which always puts a Highlander in good humour; and 
asshe was handing round the customary oaten cake, 
amid the good wishes and compliments on her beauty 
by the party, when she came to Ronald M’Lean, she 
looked anxious and grave in his face, while he, with 
gallant freedom, putting one arm round her waist, 
whispered something into her ear. 

She drew herself hastily away from the grasp of the 
bold Celt, when, turning round her head at the moment, 
her eyes fell on the face of the’furemost of two men, 
who at this instant had entered the kitchen, and who, 
on observing Betty and the Highlander, gave a slight 
starl, and opened his eyes with seeming astonishment, 
while she coloured and looked alarmed on encounter- 
ing the eyes of the stranger. 

The persons that entered were young men, dressed 
somewhat better than common farmers; and the fore- 
most, whose name was Quentin Bruce, without tak- 
ing notice, further than casting his eyes round upon 
the unexpected military party, and then giving a sar- 
castic smile to his companion, sat down in a corner of 
the kitchen, and called for some liquor. 

The Highlandmen looked knowingly in each other's 
faces on observing the manners of the strangers, and 
Donald Magraw, the grumbler of the previous night, 
closing one eye, and pointing to them, whispered to 





the sergeant, “Do ye see that, Sergeant M’Dougal ? 
Deevil a drap o’ whiskey we'll get ou the moor this 
day. The Lowland Laird au’ the lazy gaugers hae 
bitch’d the Stell hunting here ; so we may just shoul- 
der our firelocks an’ gue back to Glasgow, for thae fal- 
lows there ken our buziness as weel as I do. Just speer 
the time o’day at them, sergeant,” added Donald nudg- 
ing his listening neighbour. 

“ How does the morning promise on the moor, my 
lads?” inquired the sergeant, addressing the new comers. 

“ Neither wat nor dry, Mr. Sodger,” answered the 
foremost fellow, saucily, “ but just between the twa, a8 
Davie danced.” 

“Ye’re early out wi’ your sour milk, my fine fel- 
lows,” said Ronald M’Lean, sneeringly, and quite wil- 
ling to pick a quarrel with the first, for his look regard 
ing Betty Leishman. 

“ Not so early but we had time to draw on a breeches, 
Donald,” replied Quentin Brace, looking down to the 
bare knees and ruddy fair skin of the young Highlander. 
“ But, here, will ye taste my barley corn? it will help 
the courage o’ your kitchen courtship,” he added, hold- 
ing out his glass full of whiskey in mock invitation to 
Ronald, and at the same instant casting a wicked glance 
towards Betty Leishman. 

“ Swallow your ain drink, if ye can pay for it, young 
man,” said Ronald coolly; “ ye’ll may be need all the 
courage it can give you, if your Ayrshire breeding does 
not teach you better manners.” 

“ A pleasant morning for the moors, lads,” interrupt- 
ed the second stranger, slyly; “an’ Highland shentle- 
men like the smell o’ the blue heather; but there’s 
deep bogs atween this an’ the Mearn’s Kirk,” he added, 
winking to his friend. 

“ An’ heavy handed fallows, that ken’s a gauger’s 
setter frae a shepherd's colley,” rejoined the first, 
“ whether it has a breek on its hurdies or no.” 

The whole party looked at each other, as much 
amazed at the sagacity of the strangers as at the bold- 
ness of their threatening remarks: and quite aware 
that if they ventured on the moor, there would be more 
broken heads than bilged casks of liquor to-day. 

“ An’ if Highland shentlemen will come to try a 
shgt on the moors,” continued Quentin, sarcastically, 
“they may bag what gaine they can; butif they come 
within five miles o’ the Mearn’s Kirk to court our lasses 
before our faces, they had better be following their 
trulls about the Goosedubs o’ Glasgow.” 

A general movement of vengeful astonishment ran 
round the circle, and kindled in the quiet countenances 
of the Highlandmen at this insulting speech; when, 
without saying a word, Ronald M’Lean stepped slowly 
forward, and raising his foot, deliberately kicked over 
the small table at which the strangers were drinking, 
while the glasses smashed on the stone floor of the 
kitchen. 

A scream of apprehension from the women gave the 
alarm of a quarrel, and soon brought in Mr. P. . 
the landlord, to take cognizance of what was going 
forward. 

“Ye’re a brave chield, though I shouldna say’t,” 
said Quentin Bruce, standing up and surveying Ronald 
from head to fot; “ but as hard heads as yours hae 
ta’en the yird on Mearn’s Moor before now, an’ we’ll 
may be see you belyve ;” and saying this he threw 
down the price of the drink and the broken glasses, and 
was off with his companion before any further inquiry 
could be made. 

The Highlandmen would have told their officer and 
the excisemen what had happened, which might have 
prevented any farther proceeding in the expedition for 
a time; but they were so determined to have a tilt 
with the smuggling distillers, wherever they were, 
and to whom these strangers who had thus exasperated 
them evidently belonged, that, without an observation, 
they put themselves in order, and were instanily 
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marched forth under the guidance of the officers of the 
revenue, to their adventure on the moor. 

As they were about leaving the kitchen, Ronald 
saw the eye of Betty Leishman, modestly but anxiously 
watching him, as if she sought an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him unknown to any one. On making this ob- 
servation he affected to arrange the long ostrich fea- 
thers in his Highland bonnet, and plucking one of 
them out, he purposely left it behind him, in the hurry 
of their late and hasty muster to the door.of the inn. 

Betty took the hint, and contriving to have him 
called back from among his comrades, afier the party 
had set off, she went out and met him at the edge of 
a little fir planting that skirted the road beside the inn. 

“ Ronald,” she said, when he came up, “ excuse the 
anxiety of a simple stranger lass: but in svoth I would 
like ill to see so many braw sodger lads run wilfully 
into jeopardy, among the bogs and blackguards o’ the 
Mearn's Moor, an’ | just wish to tell you—” 

“I’ve been in moors before, Betty, my kind-hearted 
lass; an’ I have little fear of danger in a common stell 
hunt,” said Ronald, smiling, and looking with admira- 
tion into the girl's anxious countenance. 

“ But the smuggler lads o’ the bogs hate the gau- 
gers, and they’re o'er cunning for you,” she said, wist- 
fully looking up into the glowing eyes of the Highland 
soldier. “Will ye take my advice, Ronald,” she added, 
earnestly, and returning the pressure of the youth who 
held her hands. 

“I'll jump from the top of Neilston pad, if you bid 
me, Betty ;” he said eagerly, and pointing towards the 
hill, in the distance, that bears that name; “ but make 
haste, for there are my comrades, wi’ their feet on the 
heather already.” . 

“Then dinna seem anxious ‘+ do the gaugers bid- 
ding against the moorland lads; an’ be sure ye keep to 
the left when ye come to the brow o’ the Covenanters’ 
Cove; an’ oh, Ronald, mind ” she added, beseech- 
ingly. 

“ Quick, Betty, my pretty Lowland lass,” he cried, I 
dare not tarry.” 

“ Let no one lead you by night or by day, Ronald, 
down the hollow beyond the gray stanes to the left, 
for if ye just set your fvot on the deceitfu’ green moss 
0’ the Packman’s Dowk, ye’ll plump beyond help or 
hope: an’ this'll be the last sight I'll ever see of you.” 

“God forbid that we should not meet again, Betty, 
both at Kilmarnock and Kingswell,” he said, serious- 
ly; “ but [ cannot remember all you have said unless 
—nay—do not deny me—this moment is too precious: 
for ” she made little resistance while he kissed 
her warmly under the fir tree; and, instantly parting 
from her, he bounded over the heather, to join his com- 
rades. 

The sun shot pleasantly out across the heath, as the 
party turned the hip of the last hill, or rather heathery 
hillock, that shut out entirely the now distant view of 
their pleasant quarters at Kingswell, and brought them 
fairly into the black solitudes of the moor. The High- 
landers trotted along, in Indian file, through a firm part 
of the boggy land in high spirits, and seemed to feel 
themselves as if on their own glorious mountains and 
glens in Lochaber or Argyleshire, as they snuffed up 
the well known smell of the fragrant heath, and heard 
the poetic wail of the curlew, echoing from the reces- 
ses of the moor; the very bleakness and purple tinge 
of which, as it stretched away towards the Neilston 
braes, kindled in their spirits the delicious enthusiasm 
of their own romantic regions in the north. 

“ Whish’t Lauchland!” said Donald Magraw to his 
comrade, as the party came to an elevated spot, and 
had an extensive view of the level flats and irregular 
heights and glens around them. “ Dinna ye see a reek, 
amang the brambles on the shaw below? Eh, man! 
I would like this moment a bit mouthfu’ frae the stel- 
lee, if we could light on’t, just to mind me o' iang-syne.” 








————__ 

“ Quick step, men! forward!” commanded 

“ But deevil a drap we'll get this day,” the ofice, 
Donald; “ naething for us on this moor but a 
crown, as lang as there’s naebody to head us bat 
useless Lowland Laird that never smelt a Peat 
nor saw a whiskey stell iu his life. See here * 
brought us up to this height just to show us et the 
hail moor, and bring us into some ambuscade. 1 
you what, Lauchey ?” tell 

“ What do ye say? speak low, Donald,” 99:3 ;: 
neighbour. ae 

“If there comes to be clouting o’ heads wi 
smuggler lads amang the heather,” whispered the 
“just keep in your breath, an’ lurch a bit i’ the 
and dinna be o'er ready drawing dirk or trigger for 
this feekless laird wi’ the breeks. Od, man, | wasg 
smuggler mysel’ in Lochaber, an’ the smell 0’ malt anj 
barley is just a revivement.” 

Lauchland, his comrade, answered this speech 
by a look of shrewd Highland cunning, and the party 
continued their half trot in silence. 

As they descended the rising ground, they came up 
on the tract of cart wheels, and now the exc; 
who seemed somewhat uncertain as to their Toute, 
gave an exclamation of joy, and begged the officer » 
follow it. The tract of the wheels was, however, soa 
lost in the irregularities of the heathy ground, whic 
now became more and more boggy and wet; and the 
commander of the party having sunk several times mid. 
leg into the mossy mire, to the great discomfort of his 
gaiters and white stockings, and seeming to be going 
only “the farther in the deeper,” began to lose his 
temper, and to swear against the guides, that they wer 
wandering at random, and knew not where they wer 
leading him. 

The surmise of the officer was confirmed by the 
sneering looks of his men, and the evident embarag. 
ment of the excisemen, who halted every few yanks 
when they could get footing to stand on, and gazed up. 
certainly around them, and then at a paper which one 
of them had, on which was scratched something likes 
map of the moor, and a direction to the hidden haunt 
of the distillers! But nothing appeared all round bat 
the dull solitude of an extensive tract of purple heath, 
only diversified by low hills, among which were deep 
ravines of moss water, which was scarcely seen until 
the wanderer was at their edge, or had stumbled ino 
them; or by deeper shades of dark brown or black, in- 
dicating a thinner vegetation of stunted heath on the 
surface, or a more dangerous and deceitful footing f 
sinking bog. 

The day was advanced, and the men were now be 
ginnirg to be fatigued and almost as disheartened # 
their officer at the.r profitless search, when, picking 
their steps cautiously to get to a craggy rising ground, 
where they could reconnoiter a little, a tall old woman 
made her appearance, surprising them by rising upit 
stantaneonsly out of the heath, almost at their feet 

“ What do you here, in this lonely place, Mistres?” 
said the excisemen, surprised at the apparition. 
“When I speer your business, gudeman, I'll tl 
you mine,” said the woman, with a saucy nod of her 
head. 

A short consultation was here held between the met 
of the revenue and the officer of the party, as to whe 
ther they should talk farther to the woman, and ‘ru 
her so far as to ask her to be their guide to a certam 
spot which he spoke of in the moor. The Lowland 
Laird soon decided the question in the affirmative, aad 
they all drew near to where the woman stood. 
“You are well acquainted with this moor, no doult, 
good woman,” said the gauger. 

“I ken where to find blaeberries on the brae face, 
and soorocks by the water’s edge, an’ patricks ne’ 
amang the whins, gudeman,” she answered. “Come 





ye a bird-nesting, eh?” 
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1 “Would you wish to earn half a erown with little 
trouble, Mistress?” 
ae Toth would I, gudeman,” she replied, gayly, “ half 
crowns dinna grow on bramble bushes, an’ ye'll oftener 
gee a black cock on the Mearn’s Muir, than a Highland 
sodger, | trow—so gie me the siller,” and she held out 
her lean hand. . 

« Will you guide us then to the Covenanters’ Cove, 
and show us the safest and nearest tract from that out 
of the moor by the north side?” said the exciseman. 

“Ov, ay—but just let me feel the white siller be- 
tween my finger and thumb,” added the woman, who 
did not seem at all willing to trust the exciseman with- 
out paying in advance. 

“TI dinna like that wife’s look,” said Donald Magraw 
to his coinrade behind, as they went forward where 
sse woman led. “The Lowland Laird’ll no get out 
o’ the moor this day wi’ clean breeks, I’m thinking.” 

“ Deevil cares for her breeks or her broken head ei- 
ther,” said the other, “ if I had something to eat afore 
we came in clauts wi’ the smugglers. This is a tam’d 
hungersome place,” he added, looking ruefully round 


They followed the woman about two miles further, 
for now their footing, under her guidance was tolera- 
bly good, until they got into a more craggy tract, inter- 
spersed with occasional patches of thick brushwood 
and rich long heath on the face of the craigs. The 
woman had scarcely pointed out the black ravine, 
called the Covenanters’ Cove, and near which a hard 
struggle had taken place in faymer times, in the sink- 
ing moss, when stealing behind, as the party were anx- 
jously looking out on their search, she totally disap- 
peared, and when they looked round, to ask her some 
question, she was no where to be found, and seemed 
as if she had sunk into the earth as suddenly as she had 
risen out of it when they first discovered her. 

The excisemen looked round them every where, 
more bamboozled than ever at the strange disappear- 
ance and unsatisfactory answers of the old woman, and 
beat the brushwood near, and closely examined the 
craigs in vain; and the Lowland Laird stood aghast, 
and swore that if ever there was a witch that col- 
leagued with the devil, and deserved to be burned, 
they had this day met with one on the moor. 

The Highlandmen were now extremely impatient, 
either to have an affair with the whiskey distillers, or 
to be led back to Kingswell; and as they continued 
to wander among bogs and brushwood, the Lowland 
Laird began to think much about the pleasantness of 
the tat-too, which beat the roast beef of old England at 
acertain hour, and to look carniverous at the black 
moss, which he did not seem to think would at all agree 
with his stomach. 

Donald Magraw bit a fresh quid of tobacco from his 
spleuchan with a tug of impatience, and almost spit 
the tongue out of his mouth from mere anger! and 
Ronald M’Lean thought it a great hardship that he 
should have wandered the whole day, on this ugly 
moor, without ever having an opportunity of breaking 
the head of the feliow who had quarrelled with him 
at Kingswell. 

While they were deliberating in this way, a brace 
of partridges sprang up almost at their feet and instant- 
ly their ears were delighted by the report of a gun, 
which brought down one of the birds, and forthwith 
two persons came running forward from behind the 
crag. The excisemen looked suspiciously at the two 
men, and at first seemed uncertain whether to address 
them or not, for they were not gentlemen, who might 
have been sporting on the moor, nor had they the ap- 
pearance of farmers, besides only having one gun be- 
tween them. The officer, in his impatience, however, 
urged the excisemen, and commanded the men to halt; 
the three went forward and made some inquiries of the 
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After some colloquy, the Lowland Laird coming 
back with a pleased and knowing look, ordered his 
men to march to the top of a knoll in front, and there 
to lie and conceal themselves among the heath, until 
he and the excisemen should return to lead them to 
where they should be wanted. The men obeyed this 
order with a sulky suspicion of its prudence, and shortly 
their officer and the excisemen were out of sight, under 
the guidance of the strangers. 

The party lay on the knoll for a full half hour, and 
still no appearance of their leaders was yet indicated 
on the broad surface of the moor. A gloomy murmur 
and a Gaelic oath now and then ran through the whole, 
until some began to remonstrate with the sergeant for 
obliging them to tarry on this spot, while their officer 
might be drowned in the bogs by the treachery of the 
strangers. “I darna disobey orders, lads,” was the 
only answer of the sergeant, wheniat length Ronald 
M'Lean starting up with eager impatience, cried, 
“Who'll follow me? and I'll take my chance of diso- 
bedience,” when instantly the whole followed his ex- 
ample in mutiny against all orders whatever. After 
some consultation, it was agreed, however, that only 
three should separate from the body, viz. Ronald 
M'Lean, Magraw, and his comrade, and forth the latter 
set, to trace, if possible, their officer and the excisemen. 

The three had not gone far, when descending intoa 
black boggy ravine, which wound by the spot called 
the Covenanters’ Cove, they thought they heard a voice 
issuing out from among the heathy irregularities of the 
ravine; and after seeking about for some time, they 
discovered the top of a Highland bonnet rising out of 
thesheath, and on going up, found the poor Lowland 
Laird, sunk almost breast bigh in the moss, into which 
every effort and flounder that he made for his release 
only seemed to plunge him deeper. 

“ Where are the gaugers, Sir?” said the men, as they 
assisted him out, in a miserable pickle. 

“ Damn the gaugers! I hope they are drowned in the 
bogs by this time,” exclaimed the Lowland Laird, look- 
ing down at his miery dress, which was totally destroy- 
ed; “let us be our own guides, and make haste home, 
or we'll never get out of this moor alive.” 

In the midst of their colloquy, they heard the report 
of a couple of guns fired near, and looking back, they 
perceived the body of their party running along the 
ridge of the crag, until] diving down among the bushes, 
they all disappeared on the further side. The three 
with their officer, covered with black moss as he was, 
were hastening to join the others, when mounting out 
of the ravine, they perceived, without being them- 
selves observed, two men, lurking in a recess or angle 
of the ravine, as if on the watch for something. A 
moment more served to convince Ronald that these 
were the same fellows whom he had seen and insulted 
that morning in the inn at Kingswell; and, whispering 
an instant with the officer, he, and Donald Magraw, 
obtained leave tu hide in the ravine, and watch, for a 
time, the motions of the men. 

The Lowland Laird, and the remaining men, had 
scarcely disappeared over the height, when the two 
young men, stealing out from their hiding place, swept 
round the edge of a swampy flat which bordered the 
ravine, as if to join more of their party ; and as Ronald 
and his grumbling friend followed them, still unseen, 
they perceived the tall figure of the old woman, who 
had so mysteriously dived out of view, start out from 
behind a crag near, with her head turned towards ano- 
ther party somewhere in her view, to whom shé was 
evidently making signs of direction. Her eye soon 
caught our two solitary soldiers as they waded through 
the long heath, and, pointing with her finger, she im- 
mediately drew the attention of Quentin Bruce and 
his comrade to those who were now fast gaining on them. 

The fellows at once stopped short, in some surprise 
at the near presence of the soldiers; and, clutching 
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short sticks which they held, seemed to be ready for 


an encounter, and stepped forward with a swagger, as 
if courting resistance. 

“It’s a fine day, lads,” said Donald Magraw, with 
mock civility, as he and Ronald drew near: “ ken ye 
where we'll get a mouthfu’ o’ good whiskey on the 
moor ?” 

“ Yes, I do,” said Quentin Bruce, his eye glistening 
with vengeful pleasure, as he recognised the features 
of the handsome Highlander with whom he had quar- 
relled at Kingswell, “and I know where breekless sol- 
diers have no business to come, ferreting through the 
moors, like gaugers’ whelps, after our Ayrshire lasses 
and our whiskey.” 

“Your tongue will be like to endanger your toes, 
young man,” said Ronald M’Lean, at the same time 
stamping down the butt end of his musket on the sod 
at the feet of the other so as to make him jump back- 
wards two paces, when, on the instant, his neighbour, 
springing between Ronald and his comrade, aimed a 
blow with his black stick at the head of the former, 
which was, however, parried in the most masterly man- 
ner by a ready motion of the firelock of Donald Magraw, 
while, at the same instant two other men, getting up 
like plovers from among the heath near, and rushing 
among them, let fall severa! hasty blows on the now al- 
most surrounded Highlandmen. 

The fight was immediately general, and most un- 
equal, both as to numbers, and quality of weapons, as 
well as somewhat savage in its character; for the 
Highlanders, disdaining to draw their bayonets or to 
fire, were obliged to act very much on the defensive 
with such numbers; and for one heavy blow @¢hat 
they could deal with their muskets, they parried or re- 
ceived a dozen lighter ones from the short sticks of the 
smugglers, who every now and then gave a shout of tri- 
umph, or of vengeance, which reverberated among the 
wild solitudes of the moor; for our two Highlanders 
found themselves left alone, and engaged with double 
numbers. 

It was not possible that this ill-assorted battle could 
last long without some odd, or, perhaps, fatal result ; 
and an awkward push in the stomach, from the butt 
end of the musket of Ronald, soon laid his principal 
enemy, Quentin Bruce, flatand gasping on the sod; at 
the same instant, when poor Donald Magraw’s head, 
having, in the ardour of the fight, lost the protection of 
his large Highland bonnet, received a random blow 
that heeled him completely, and, stretching him sense- 
less at ihe side of his valiant comrade, left the latter 
unequally struggling with the three active still-men. 
Ronald on this stepped a few paces back, and, poising 
his musket for a few moments, took breath, while, re- 
gardiess of the numbers who stood opposed to him, he 
regarded, with a look of scornful pleasure, the person 
of his prostrate enemy. 

The triumph of the young Highlander, was, how- 
ever, very short, for scarcely had he time to put himself 
again in a defensive position, when the other three 
men, setting up a shout, rushed upon him, and he soon 
fell under their repeated blows, and lay also on the 
heathy sod, near the others, in a state of complete in- 
sensibility. 

How lung he lay unconscious was unknown to him; 
but he was aroused but of his stupor by feeling some 
one tugging at his musket, which, with instinctive 
bravery, he still grasped; when, looking up, he beheld 
the swollen face of Quentin Bruce, bent over him with 
an expression of gloomy triumph. By a sudden move- 
ment of his foot, however, he caused the other to stum- 
ble, when, suddenly springing to his feet, the two 
enemies stood once more singly opposed to each other, 
for the field was now cleared, even his companion, 
Donald, having by this time, bee carried off by the 
others. 


——__ 
pose,” said Bruce, menacing] ing hi 

“ but you’re more indebted, tae a =i 
dier steel than to honourable manhood. ‘aake 
have not yet got enough of it, and will meet me 2” 
a civil weapon, like a man, I am ready ain aunt 
you the other half of such a drubbing, as will om 
from forgetting, the longest day of i 

on the Mearn’s Moor.” ¥ of your life, yourhay 

A flash of anger shot from the dark eyes of 
young Highlandman, while he glanced upon theoas 
as if scorning a reply, in any other manner but 
blows; and, instantly catching up the stick of one 
the late combatants, which lay on the sod, ew, 
down his musket, and, only saying, « Now, 
we are equal!” sprung once more upon his ady, 

A determined fight once more commenced, dus 
which the eyes of both shot such deadly eNmity, thy 
had their weapons been steel, instead of sloe the 
short interval only must have elapsed before their e 
counter should have terminated in the death Of one @ 
them. Soon, however, the heads of both were streyy 
ing with blood, when the better play, or Sreater strengh 
of the Highlandman giving him increasing and evidest 
superiority, the other driven now to act on the defen 
sive, looked anxiously round for some mode of taking sf 
vantage of his adversary, and of saving himself epaing 
the danger and disgrace of a retreat, which seemedg, 
most inevitable. 

By the movement of a few paces of well-timed p 
treat, he managed to shifi their ground farther intothe 
hollow, and near the margin of a black level, at ty 
edge of which stood two round gray stones, towank 
which Bruce made, as if in the last extremity of resig 
ance. Ronald following unsuspiciously, two or thre 
hard blows were given and received on the edge of th 
boggy flat, when the Highlander, pressing hard upa 
the other, by one stroke hit the stick cut of Broce’s hanj 
into the air. 

While Roland stood, for an instant, expecting hisad 
versary to beg for mercy, Bruce, smiling grimlyas ifé 
was he that was the conqueror, sprung forward upm 
the Highland youth, and grasping his stick, seemed» 
try to wrench it out of his hand; but, drawing him 
first towards the gray stones, he, with one puhd 
despairing vigour, thrust him backwards into the black 
flat, which becoming deeper at every retrograde plung 
of the unwary mountaineer, in two seconds he sunt 
down nearly to his neck in the deceitful swamp, whik 
a last blow with his own stick, which was wrested froa 
him, as he went down, by the cunning smuggler, one 
more took away all feeling, and left the unfortuns 
Highlander in a state of insensibility, sunk to the ¢hia 
in the black mud of the bog. 

Night had crept over the wild solitudes of th 
Mearn’s Moor, and all was darkness round, ere th 
deadly chill of the wet swamp into which he wasbeb 
ded, at length bronght Ronald to sense, and some d 
gree of recollection. During his incasement for seve 
ral hours in the moss, his very insensibility and weak 
ness was his salvation; for any movement of the lest 
energy would only have served to plunge him deeper, 
and tended eventually to smother him in the dangens 
morass. When he first opened his eyes, and perceived 
only the dull starry sky overhead, and the dark mow 
land waste around him, while the night wind whistled 
sadly from the distant hills along the bending heath: 
and when he felt only the cold moss-earth around his 
body, he fell into an aguish shudder, and thought him 
self already a buried corpse in this horrid swamp. 
Sometimes he tried to make a slight effort to get out; 
but weakness and a natural perception of the con 
quences still confined him: while the pain of the 
wounds on his head, and the excessive uneasiness 
the clotted blood in his hair, made him almost resigned 
to die where he was. Anon he thought he head 





“You think you floor’d me, Mr. Highlander, I sup- 


noises on the distant moor, as if of persons trampling 








et out; 
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wards and forwards on the hollow sod, and he tried 
tp shout, ‘but had not strength to give the least voice to 

his distress. a. 

The poor Highland youth was beginning to relapse 
jnto 2 deadly stupor, when he pucks he heard the 
sound of a light footstep quite , and opening his 

he perceived a dull light moving at @ short dis- 
tance from him. He continued to watch the soft tread, 
and the light still seemed to move about almost on the 
surface of the heath. At first, he thought it was that 
ignis fatuus, or bog-fire, which has such a fearful ap- 
pearance to the benighted traveller among swampy 
moors; but as he mechanically fixed his eyes on it, he 
again heard more distinctly the slow tramp, and pre- 
sently a low voice quite near, lamentingly said, 

“QOchon! ochon! for the poor Highland lad; for he’s 
lost and smothered in the Packman’s Dowk; there is 
his bonnet an’ feathers; and there are the marks o’ his 
foot beyond the gray stane’s: Ochon! for that wicked 
Quentin Bruce—Hush! what’s that?” added the voice ; 
for the unfortunate Ronald gave a groan, to make him- 
self heard while the stranger was speaking; and he 
now perceived the dark form of the tall figure of the 
old woman, who had been the guide of the party dur- 
ing the day, and who was now seeking about for 
him; the light he had seen being the dim, indistinct 
glimmer from a horn lantern, which she carried in her 
hand. 

She gave an exclamation of joy ; when holding down 
the light in different directions, on the very rim of the 
swamp, she first beheld the bloody face of the High- 
lander, still over the surface of this dangerous spot, and 
encouragingly begged him to keep himself steady, 
while she did her best to relieve him. By means of 
her long staff, and her knowledge of the nature of the 
bog, into which she was obliged to venture some way 
herself, she at length, notwithstanding his weakness, 
succeeded in extricating Ronald from his perilous situ- 
ation; and desiring him to lean upon her, she furthwith, 
half dragging him with her, piloted their way through 
the solitude, among the heathy swamps and crags of 
the moor. 

At length they came among the brushwood where 
they had been in the daytime; and stooping behind a 
bushy clump at the rear of which rose a knoll, the 
woman began to pull at the heath which grew out of 
the face of the crag, which presently giving way in a 
considerable surface, opened as a door, and they entered 
into a small warm apartment under the crag. 

The place was light and comfortable as they enter- 
ed; a turf fire burned in the centre, beside which sat 
ashock-headed boy, and presently a rude seat having 
been brought forward, Ronald was by a sign ordered 
to sit down. 

“First let me see what ye’re like!” said the old wo- 
man, opening the lantern, and holding the light close 
to the pale face of the youth. 

“You may trust me, mistress,” said Ronald faintly, 
and understanding her meaning. 

“T like your look, in troth, my puir Highland lad,” 
said the woman; “ an’ I'll soon bring you round: but 
yell no’ be a treacher to auld Margery,” she added, 
putting her head cloge to his, with an expression which 
showed she had once known how to seduce the affec- 
tions of a handsome Highlander. 

“There's my hand!” said Ronald gratefully: and 
the woman knew too well the value of such-a’pledge 
from a son of the Celt, to distrust him another instant. 

“ Now, Bauldy,” she said to the boy, “ bring out the 
Greybeard, till I give the puir lad a dram—that’s the 
first thing.” 

The Greybeard was soon produced, which was a 
good sized stone bottle, and having, as a preliminary, 
poured into the youth a hearty bumper of the pure 
Mountain dew, which she drew from it,she proceeded 
to rub his limbs, and to restore the circulation; and 





then, though she seemed to think his final recovery 
most precarious, if fever should, as was likely, succeed 
the ague of the morass, she assisted him to a bed of 
heath, which was made up at the inner recess of the 
cavern; whereon being placed, he soon fell into a pro- 
found sleep. 

Meantime the whole afternoon and evening wasene 
of strange and restless excitement, as well as of much 
anxiety to the female inmates at Kingswell Inn. The 
excisemen had first arrived by themselves, having been 
led astray, and afierwards beaten and abused when 


separated from their party on the moor, out of which + 
they were glad to escape with their lives. Thencame ~ 


the Lowland Laird, (followed by all his men but twe,) 
in a miserable pickle, swearing against all excisemen, 
still-hunts, and mossy moors! which he said had eest 
him in one day, the price of a new dress at least; and 
last of ail came groping in, when it was late, the man- 
gled remains of Donald Magraw, who, afier having ga- 
thered himself up on the field of battle, or been assisted 
off, he could not tell which, managed by pure valour, 
and the help of a good bumper of whiskey, given bim 
by the old woman, to get eventually clear of the dan- 
gers of the moor. 

In answer to the eager inquiries of all regarding 
Ronald, Magraw could tell nothing, but that the youth 
had fought like a lion and a Maclean! and probably 
died like a soldier; for it was not likely, he thought, 
from Ronald’s own temper, and that of the still-men, 
that he would be lucky enough to bring himself and 
his life away clear and clean out of that confounded 
moor. This melancholy conclusion was unfortunately 

rmed next day, on a search that was made in the 

erous part of the morass by two of the party, ac 
companied by the landlord of the inn himself, who 
was well acquainted with the general localities of the 
neighbourhood: for the firelock and bonnet of the youth 
were found where the struggle had begun, and deep 
marks near the two gray stones close by, gave every con- 
firmation to the suspicion that he hed perished in the 
fathomless swamp; which, ever since a poor pedlar, 
who passed that way, had been smothered in itsdeceitful 
gulf, had been known by the name of the Packman’s 
Dowk. 

Next night and the following, some of the men ‘who 
were suspected to be engaged in the illicit distilling 
on the moor, and, in particular, Quentin Bruce, were 
seen skulking about the inn of Kingswell, as if afraid 
to enter in. On the third night, there being a new 
moon, Bruce again crossed the Moor to the Innj and 
watching the opportunity of Betty Leishman’s going to 
some of the outhouses, ventured to appear before her 
and address her. 

“ How dare you speak to me, Quentin Bruce?” she 
said, looking him steadily in the face: “you need not 
follow me, for I tell you, you are no cousin of mine; 
and besides, leading away my poor brother to join in 
this dangerous trade of yours! your spirit is—Quentin, 
I dare not look at you’! 

“You never would look at me with kindness, Bet 
ty,” he said grimly: “althongh I once persuaded my- 
self that I had won you; but I have something to say 
to you to-night; and your brother has something to say 
to you, if you will meet him for five minutes on the 
moor.” 

“ My brother Mark, at last?” she exclaimed; “ but 
why does he not come here?” 

“ You know it is dangerous for the present,” he said, 
with an insinuating air. 
pleasantly to him and myself for once.” 

After some more colloquy, mingled with the re- 
proaches of the girl, he, with some difficulty, persuaded 
her to trust herself with him on the moor, to which 
she consented, in the hopes of seeing her brother, and 
learning something certain about the fate of Ronald. 

Leaving her business in the inn to her comrade ser- 


“Come, Betty, and speak, 


“f 
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‘vant, and throwing her short plaid vound her shoulders, 
she proceeded into the moor by a well known path, 
and found Quentin, who had gone before, waiting for 
her. “Where is Mark?” she said, suspiciously, see- 
ing him alone on the heath, with his gun in his hand. 

“ He did-not come so near Kingswell. He is just at 

* hand, at the back of the knoll, waiting for us,” said the 
youth, pointing down into the hollow. 

The girl accompanied him onward in silence, and 

,'ot without suspicion; and as he attempted to throw 
his arm round her, in the Scotch sweetheart fashion, 
she spurned him withan aimost shuddering repugnance 

He attempted similar freedoms several times, as 
they wound round the knoll on the heath, with no 
better success, until at length he stopped short, and 
gazed on her, his eyes flashing with a wild and horrid 
ardour. 

“ | don’t see my brother Mark,” she exclaimed, look- 
ing round, and beginning to tremble. “Where are 
you leading me, Quentin? What do you mean? 

“TI told youn a lie, Betty,” he said, with an ominous 
smile. “ Your brother must not hear what I have to 
communicate to-night. I have something very parti- 

P cular to say to you myself,” and he caught her round 
the waist. 

“ Let me go home, Quentin,” she said, looking fear- 
fully up, as she observed the alarming expression on 
his countenance. “Do let me go!” 

“ Not a step until you hear me; nay, listen to me, 
Betty,” he said, sadly. “Indeed I am to be pitied, 
and you are the cause.” 

“Me!” 
€ “Yes, you have driven me mad by your cr . 
and I do not care what I do. Stay, Betty, stay @nd 
speak tome! Will you be kind to me? Will you 
love me? Will you marry me? I will leave the smug- 
gling—1 will bring back your brother—I will do any 
thing!" 

“ Quentin,” she said, solemnly, “how can you talk 
to me this way ? What did you do to the poor young 
Highlandman? Ah, Quentin, you leok fearfully! Peo- 
ple say he was pushed by some one into the Pack- 
man’s Dowk, and drowned—smothered. Oh, I can- 
not look at you!” 

“Did you love this Highland stranger, then, better 
than me ?” he said, rapidly, and with a look of despe- 
ration. 

“ Yes! a thousand times. Oh, you unfortunate, cruel 
man! You are a murderer! I see it in your face.” 

“Do you, Betty?” he said, with a look of calm 
wickedness that was horrible ; “then you are right. 
If you love not me, you shall never love him. I 
shoved him into the smothering bog with my own 
hands. J did for him.” And, as the desperate young 
man said this, he stared in the face of the affrighted 
girl with a look of fiendish satisfaction. 

“God forgive you, Quentin!” she only said, clasp- 
ing her hands, and lvoking at him with horror. 

“ Betty Leishman,” he exclaimed, “1 am distracted, 
and you only can cure my wild spirit. Will you re- 
turn my love? Will you leave Kingswell with me, and 
save me from ruin and shame? By heavens, you must, 
or—” 

“ Never, you aceursed man! God be near us—what 
is that | see? The spirit of the murdered Highland 
jad seems moving on the heath between us and the 
moon !” 

«“ Where?” he croaked, with a shudder; but he saw 
nothing, for the quarter moon was just being covered 
by a cloud. 

“ Betty,” he continued, hoarsely, “I ask you again, 
will you consent to go with me this instant? speak !” 

“Never! You wretch, let me go!” 

“Then, by Heaven! your tongue shall never bring 
me to the gallows. I will have you, or your life!” 


and he took up the gun and prepared to shoot. 





All th of : 
the accounts of young women 

proffered lovers, that she had ever reed of ote 
ed into the distracted mind of the girl, as she ne 
helplessly around her into the solitary obscurities of 
the moorland w nd then intothe ling < 
tenance of the man, who seemed piopanedie . Pro 
rate deed. Then falling on her knees, she, in the 
earnest language of despair, begged him not to take 
her life. 

“ What do I care for your life?” he said, with nt 
fian coolness, as he stood over her; have you ng tM 
driven me mad ?” é ; 

“Oh, Quentin!” she exclaimed, in horror, stijj e 
her knees, “I am your own cousin—I am in My youth. 
ful years—I have never wronged you—let ine 
home, for God's sake !”” ® 

“ You shall never see another morning if you do ng ! 
consent to be mine! 

“God have mercy on me then, for I never wij” 

“ Never?” 

«« Never! I will follow the poor innocent Highland 
lad first, whom you smothered in that horrid bog.” 

“The Highlander again’ he gasped out, with jeg 
lous fury. 

“ Mercy! Mercy!” screamed the horrified girl, x 
he stepped two paces back and deliberately cocked 
the gun. He raised it to his eye, and looked wi 
towards his victim, who seemed in a stupor of horror, 
and presently a rushing noise swept among the 
heath. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed the villain at what he saw; 
for the form of Ronald M’Lean seemed to have started 
up out of the earth, and stood between him and the 
horrified girl, the moon shining out dimly upon his 
pale and patched features, his head being bound with 
a bloody handkerchief. 

“The very dead rise up against me!” exclaimed 
Quentin, in a whisper of horror, and dropping the cock. 
ed musket, he fled forth into the obscurity of the moor. 

The: Highlander lified up the girl in silence—she 
gazed in his face in the moonlight—she felt him warm, 
and saw his eye burning with admiration. 

“ Ronald !” she exclaimed, with a scream of joy, “is 
it really you, Ronald ?” and with that surrendered her- 
self to his delivering embrace. 

They went together joyfully to the inn; she blessed | 
the Providence that had spared his life, and sent him 
to the spot at a moment so fearful ; for being so far re 
covered, his impatience had impelled him to escape 
from the moor by favour of the moonlight ; and hear 
ing the screams, he had crept to the spot and staried 
up at the last instant of danger. I need not say what 
a happy evening he spent with the grateful girl and 
the others, at the homely Inn of Kingswell. 

Bruce fled for ever from the Mearns, and no one 
ever heard of him more, within the whole shire of 
Ayre. But some years after, I was travelling on the 
borders of the Highlands, and on one of the great 
northern roads, I happened to stop for refreshment ats 
country inn, the unexpected decency and comfort of 
which, in these parts, struck me with peculiar plet 
sure. I was soon welcomed by a pretty young m& 
tron as landlady, who, upon my looking at her for 4 
moment, proved to be the very Betty Leishman of my 
tale ; and she was now surrounded by a crowd of black 
eyed curley-headed children, who at once fathered 
ther es upon Ronald, the handsome Highlander, 
now landlord of the inn. : 

I spoke to her distantly of former times, and of & 
certain still-hunt which once took place in Ayrshire; 
but wheh J became more explicit, I saw the eyes of 
the pretty landlady fill with tears of pleasure, as | re 
minded her of the far away days “ when she was 4 
lass,” treading the fragrant blooming heath of the 
Mearn’s Moor, or singing at her work in the heart 
some Inn of Kingswell. 
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